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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORT IN 
riba sHAST oN 1957 


When the world’s manufacturing and mining 
activity showed marked signs of slackening and 
even of decline in some industries, particularly in 
the United States, industrial output in Asia and the 
Far East, too, was affected, but continued to grow 
at a relatively high rate. Between the first three 
quarters of 1956 and the first three quarters of 1957, 
manufacturing and mining production in Asia in- 
creased by as much as 11.4 per cent, as against about 
3.5 per cent for the world as a whole and only 1.9 
per cent for North America. The postwar ten- 
dency of heavy and chemical industries to grow 
much faster than light consumer goods industries 
in the ECAFE region also continued in this period 
with accentuated force. The levels of output of 
basic metals and metal products were respectively 
20.7 per cent and 14.1 per cent higher in the first 
three quarters of 1957 than in the corresponding 
period of 1956, according to the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
of the United Nations. 


These high rates of industrial growth do not, 
however, reflect the true picture of the general 
situation throughout the region. In fact, this 
speedy development was limited to a few coun- 
tries with a relatively well developed industrial 
basis. In most cases, also, the output levels from 
which growth was measured were still very low. 
But the outstanding trend in 1957, in the region 
as elsewhere in the world, was a definite slowing 
down of the pace of industrial progress. This ten- 


dency in the ECAFE region appeared to be even 
more marked in the second half of the year than 
in the first half, and it was clearly observable in 
Japan and India, which between them produce 
about three-quarters of the manufacturing and 
mining output of the region excluding mainland 
China. 

The limiting factors varied for different coun- 
tries, but factors on the supply side were generally 
the most important—foreign exchange difficulties, 
bottlenecks in the supply and distribution of raw 
materials, a relative increase in raw material prices 
and a continued scarcity of capital and technically 
trained personnel. The shortage of raw materials, 
whether imported or domestically produced, 
operated against the full utilization of installed 
industrial capacity in many courtries. Balance 
of payments difficulties interfered with the planned 
importation of machinery and equipment and some- 
times even interrupted imports of replacement 
parts for existing industrial establishments. The 
closure of the Suez Canal (during the last quarter 
of 1956) led, in the first quarter of 1957, to higher 
prices for, and delays in the delivery of, capital 
goods, and this slowed down industrial produc- 
tion. 

Analysis of the industrial situation in the re- 
gion is hampered by the lack of adequate data for 
many countries. However, the trends in 1957 may 
be examined for three distinct groups of countries 
or areas. First, there are what may be referred 
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to as the countries of comparatively advanced and 
accelerated economic growth—Japan, India and 
China. Their rates of industrial growth, after 
achieving peaks in 1956, slowed down in 1957 owing 
to temporarily reduced rates of capital formation. 
Secondly, there are economies—Hongkong, south- 
ern Korea, Pakistan and the Philippines—which 
have continued or even accelerated their growth in 
industrial production in 1957, though in Pakistan 
and the Philippines there was a slight tapering 
off. Thirdly, there are all the other countries for 
which data for 1957 are available. These have ex- 
perienced only a little industrial growth—whether 
because of the absence of adequate basis for indus- 
trialization. or because of balance of payments diffi- 
culties, or perhaps for lack of planned effort to 
increase industrial production, 


Cf countries in the first category, Japan show- 
ed a continued growth of industrial production, in 
the wake of the investment boom of 1956, through 
the first half of 1957. But the restrictive mone- 
tary and investment policy necessitated by the 
rapidly deteriorating balance of payments cut the 
rate of investment and induced downward adjust- 
ments in production and inventories in the second 
half of the year. Industrial activity definitely 
turned downwards in August. In November, the 
output level fell below that of the first three 
months of the year, and stood 9 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month of 1956 (whereas 
the level of May 1957 had been 21 per cent higher 
than that of May 1956). The cut back in fixed 
investment was reflectéd in the reduction of new 
orders for machinery by the private sector from a 
monthly average of 44.8 billion yen in the first 
quarter of 1957 to 15.1 billion yen in October. 
While investment remained at a relatively high 
level in basic industries such as electricity, steel 
and coal, the burden of adjustment in inventories 
was felt severely even in steel as well as in the 
textile, soda and pulp industries. 


In India, after the index of industrial produc- 
tion had reached 185 in 1956 (1953 — 100), a 17 
per cent increase over 1955, there was a dip to 133 
in the first quarter of 1957. This decline was 
attributable to difficulties in the balance of pay- 
ments, with large expenditures on food imports 
interfering with imports of machinery and replace- 
ment parts, which caused some industrial projects 
to be revised or cut back. The closure of the Suez 
Canal late in 1956 also appears to have interrupted 
the regular supplies of capital goods. Industrial 
production picked up rapidly, however, in the 
second quarter of 1957, and the industria] index 
reached a peak of 149. From there, it again tended 
to decline in the third quarter to 141. 


In China, industrial production on the main- 
land is reported to have increased by 7 per cent 
in 1957 over the previous year—an increase which, 
though substantial in itself, is relatively unimpres- 
sive when compared to the 31 per cent rise in 1956 
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over 1955. In fact, it would appear that, among 
the ECAFE countries, the rate of increase in in- 
dustrial production had, in the period 1952-1956, 
been the highest in mainland China. This relative 
slowing down of growth in 1957 can be primarily 
accounted for by a 15 per cent reduction in state 
investment in capital construction from 14 to 11.89 
bijlion yuan, reduced imports of capital goods and 
raw materials and a shortfall in certain crops, 
particularly raw cotton and oilseeds, in 1956. 
Nevertheless, the production targets of 1957 were 
reached and even exceeded. 


In Taiwan, industrial production excluding 
sugar rose by 13 per cent in 1957 (up to Septem- 
ber), as compared with a much lower rate of in- 
crease of 6.1 per cent for the whole year 1956, 
chiefly because of higher export earnings (mainly 
from sugar and rice) and, consequently, greater 
capacity to import capital goods and raw mate- 
rials. Increased industrial production was also 
reflected in an increased share of. industrial pyro- 
ducts in the export trade. 


The second group of economies—Pakistan, the 
Philippines, southern Korea and Hongkong, rela- 
tive newcomers on the industrial scene—have re- 
gistered substantial gains in industrial production 
in 1957. Even in this group, the pace of industrial 
growth slowed down in some cases, however. The 
index of industrial production in Pakistan (1954=— 
100) rose to 142 in 1956 from 126 in 1955. If 1950 
is taken as the base year—the period coinciding 
with the inauguration of the first five-year plan— 
the index moved forward to 355 in 1956. Indus- 
trial production continued to increase in 1957, but 
utilization of industrial capacity was somewhat 
limited on account of heavy food imports which, 
in a tight balance of payments situation, did not 
allow the necessary imports of raw materials and 
spare parts. In certain areas, inadequacy of power 
supply also restricted production. 


In the Philippines, manufacturing production 
continued to increase in the first half of 1957 by 
8 per cent over the corresponding period of 1956, 
though the rate of growth registered a decline as 
compared with the 27 per cent increase in the first 
half of 1956 over the first half of 1955. This slow- 
ing down of the advance occurred in spite of a 
steadily rising domestic demand for consumer goods 
and of the encouragement given by the Government 
in the form of tax concessions and of liberal dollar 
allocations for essential imports. One of the rea- 
sons was a shortage of imported raw materials. 


Southern Korea showed a continuous upward 
trend in industrial production. Progress was, in 
fact, particularly marked in 1957 and was reflected 
in a rise of the industrial production index (1954— 
100) from 143 in 1956 to 211 in October 1957.. 


Hongkong continued to attain the high level 
of industrial production in 1956, though the pace 
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of development in 1957 seems to have slowed down a little. 
This was no doubt due in part to industrialization in neigh- 
bouring countries, coupled with restrictive import measures 
adopted by its trading partners. The proportion of locally 
produced goods in Hongkong’s total exports fell from 28.8 
per cent in 1955 to 24.3 per cent in 1956 and 28.2 per cent 
in the first eleven months of 1957. 

The third group of countries, those which showed 
comparatively small increases in industrial activity, included 
Indonesia and Burma. In Ceylon, there was actually a 
more or less steady decline in industrial output in 1957. 
The difficulties in these countries resulted largely from 
acute foreign exchange shortages which prevented them 
from importing adequate quantities of goods to drive ahead 
with industrialization. The implementation of the de- 
velopment programme in Burma was held up for some time 
for lack of external finance. Ceylon suffered from a num- 
ber of difficulties current in non-industrialized countries. 
The terms of trade went against primarily products, ad- 
versely affecting the capacity to import capital equipment. 
There were a number of disincentives to investment in both 
the public and private sectors, such as the shortage of effi- 
cient management and skilled labour, the limited size of 
the home market and inability to compete fully with foreign 
suppliers. Private investment was furthermore hesitant be- 
cause of uncertainties over government industrial policies. 
Attempts to encourage foreign investments in Ceylonese 
industries failed to meet with any marked response. 


Different Stages of Industrial Development 


Even though industrial production continued to ex- 
pand in several countries, its contribution in the net do- 
mestic product remained generally rather low. Japan, with 
its tradition of industrialization extending over a number 
of decades, stands out as the main exception. According 
to 1956 estimates, the share of manufacturing and mining 
in the net domestic product of Japan amounted to 28.3 per 
cent, which was much the highest among the countries of 
the region. In view of the already developed industrial 
capacity in Japan, the yearly variations in the percentage 
share of manufacturing and mining have been very slight. 

Though the process of industrialization has not yet 
been carried very far in other parts of the region, various 
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countries have reached markedly different stages of partial 
industrial development. For purposes of analysis, the 
countries in which the share of manufacturing and mining 
in the net domestic product stands close to 20 per cent 
may be classified as the “‘semi-industrialized” group. This 
group includes China (mainland and Taiwan), Hongkong, 
India, the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. Even in 
countries like China and India, the level of production of 
major industrial items is comparatively low on a per capita 
basis (see table 1)). However, the pace of industrial 
growth in recent years has been particularly speedy in 
these ‘“‘semi-industrial’’ countries, and the percentage share 
of manufacturing and mining in net domestic product has 
continuously grown at an impressive rate. The share of 
manufacturing, mining and construction in net domestic 
product in India has been steadily carried forward 
from around 16 per cent in 1950 to 19 per cent in 1955. 
In China, the rapid advance of industrial production is re- 
flected in the continuous rise in the relative contribution 
of manufacturing and mining to national income, from 15 
per cent in 1950 to 19.5 per cent in 1956 in Taiwan, and 
to about 21.7 per cent on the mainland. 


Table 1: Selected ECAFE Countries: Per Capita 
Production of Major Industriai Items, 1956 
China 

Item and unit India Japan United 
Taiwan Mainland Kingdom 

Electricity (kWh) 229 30 25 801 1,702 

Coalge(kays Renn cs 257 189 104 506 4,405 

Steel ingot (kg) fi 8 5 121 410 

Cement (kg) .... 60 11 13 145 253 
Cotton yarn (kg) 2.48 1.35 1.96 5.43 6.21 


Certain requirements—economic, technical and institu- 
tional—_must be met before sustained industrial growth can 
take place. For example, the rate of saving in the economy 
is naturally of great importance, since substantial rates of 
investment are required for industrial development. As 
the progress in capital formation already achieved helps to 
facilitate further saving, it may be expected that the rate 
of industrial development will continue to be particularly 
pronounced in countries with a somewhat developed indus- 
trial basis. But the recent experience in the region also 
shows that other less developed countries are not bound to 
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stagnate, especially if local savings can be supplemented by 
capital from outside. 


Among the “non-industrialized’”’ countries, the rise in 
industrial production was notably rapid in southern Korea 
and Pakistan. For example, in Pakistan, as a result of 
increased efforts to diversify the country’s production, the 
share of manufacturing, mining aud construction in net 
domestic product rose from 7 per cent in 1949/50 to 11 
per cent in 1955/56. In fact, the annual rate of increase 
in production in some selected industries in recent years, 
including 1957, was much higher in these two countries 
than in the industrially more advanced countries of the 
region. In this field of industrial production, there is great 
scope for successful efforts to promote economic develop- 
ment. 


Production of Major Industrial Items 


Preliminary figures of output of major industrial items 
in the ECAFE region in 1957 are summarized in table. 2. 
The main cdevelopment that comes to light—to the extent 
that conclusions for the year can be drawn from these re- 
turns for the first half of the year—is the different degree 
to which various industries participated in the general slow- 
ing down of industrial growth. The retardation was parti- 
cularly marked in textiles (which actually declined), power, 
fertilizers and cement. Coal and petroleum raised or kept 
up their relatively high rates of increases. 

In the field of fuel, production of both coal and petro- 
leum increased in 1957 at a higher rate than in the previous 
year. In mainiand China alone, the production of coal is 
estimated to have reached 123.9 million tons in 1957, or 
17 per cent above the 1956 level. An output of 4.4 million 
tons was reached in Japan in July 1957 as against a monthly 
average of about 3.9 million tons in 1956. In India, the 
index of coal production, which was 111.4 in 1955 (base 
1951=100), rose to 126.6 in 1956 and to 130.1 in May 1957, 
but recorded a decline during the next three months. This 
was probably due partly to a prolonged strike in the Rani- 
gunj coalfield and partly to floods in Bihar. The coal pro- 


Table 2 ECAFE Region: 
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duction of the whole year 1957 in India was estimated to 
reach the level of 43.4 million tons, ‘as against 40.1 million 
tons in 1956. With regard to petroleum, the rise in pro- 
duction was particularly notable in Indonesia. The output 
there during period January-May 1957 reached 5.9 million 
tons, registering a 15 per cent increase over the correspond- 
ing period a year before. 


By contrast, the increase in electricity generation in 
the region was relatively much less than in the previous 
year, at 7.6 per cent (annual rate in the first half) as com- 
pared with 16.6 per cent achieved in 1956. This was the 
case even though many countries had accorded high priority, 
in the allocation of resources, to the development of hydro- 
electric power. The total supply, though enlarged, was still 
far from sufficient to meet all the various demands made by 
developing industries, by agriculture and by domestic con- 
sumers. In China (mainland), the target set by the five- 
year plan was 18.9 billion kilowatt hours (kWh) in 1957, 
and production is reported to have reached 19 billion kWh, 
an increase of 17 per cent over 1956 and 2.6 times the 1952 
production. In India, with the general progress of the 
multiple-purpose projects under the five-year plan, the pro- 
duction of electricity increased considerably. In the first 
half of 1957, a total of 5.3 billion kWh was generated, as 
compared with 4.7 billion kWh during the first half of 1956. 
It may be observed that, for some years, as power produc- 
tion rose faster in less industrialized areas than in the main 
industrial centres, the share of Japan in the region’s electri- 
city output continually declined, dropping from 74.1 per 
cent in 1952 to 67.9 per cent in 1956. This same percent- 
age, however, was maintained in 1957. 


The production of iron and steel by the three main 
producing countries—China, India and Japan—continued to 
rise in 1957, though at a slightly slower rate than in 1956. 
Between 1952 and 1957, production of pig-iron and crude 
steel in the region has doubled, pig-iron increasing from 7.3 
million tons at the end of 1952 to 14.5 million tons in 1957 
(annual rate based on the first six months’ records) and 
crude steel from 10.0 million tons to 20.1 million tons. 


Production of Major Industrial Items, 1952-1957 


Percentage increase 


Item and unit 1952 1955 1956 19571 1957 over 1956 over 
1956 1955 
Coal (millions of tons) 2 0... 148.68 179.69 197.79 225.68 14.1 10.1 
Petroleum, crude (millions of tons) 3 .... 14.69 18.87 20.40 22.28 9.2 8.1 
Electricity (billions of kWh) # ............. 69.68 91.13 106.23 114.29 7.6 16.6 
Tron and steel: 
Pig-iron (thousands of tons) 5... 7,259 10,779 12,611 14,531 15.2 17.0 
Crude steel (thousands of tons)® ... 9,965 14,060 17,172 20,053 16.8 22h 
Cement (millions of tons) 7 .................. 15.33 22-18 27.04 30.21 ine 22.2 
Ammonium sulphate (thousands of 
COTS) LO ae eee tor Settee eee eer OS 2,363 2,968 3,302 2,381 2.4 TAeS) 
Cotton textiles: 
Cotton yarn (thousands of tons)9%_.. 1,732 2,099 2,48% 2,438 —0.2 16.2 
Cotton cloth (millions of metres) 1°. 10,178 11,492 14,320 14,109 —1.5 24.6 
Paper (thousands of tons) 1.00.00... 1,897 3,059 3,606 4,164 15.5 17.9 


1 Annual rates for 1957 are based on statistics for January to June for 
the countries covered, except mainland China for which estimates 
for the full year are used. 


2 Including Afghanistan, China (Taiwan and mainland), India, Indo- 


nesia, Japan, southern Korea, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan and 
Philippines. 


3 Including Brunei, Burma, China (Taiwan and mainland), Indonesia, 
Japan, Pakistan and Sarawak. 


Including Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Taiwan 
and mainland), Hongkong, India, Japan, southern Korea, Federation 
of Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and southern 
Viet-Nam, 


Including China (mainland), India and Japan. 


ite 


a 


6 Including China (Taiwan and mainland), India, Japan and Pakistan, 


7 Including Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan and mainland), Hongkong, 
India, Japan, southern Korea, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, 
Philippines and Thailand. 


8 Including China (Taiwan and mainland), India and Japan. 


9 Including Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon; China (Taiwan and main- 
land), Hongkong, India, Japan, southern Korea, Pakistan and Philip- 
pines. 


10 Including Afghanistan, Ceylon, China (Taiwan and mainland), India, 
Indonesia, Japan, southern Korea, Pakistan and Philippines. 


11 Including China (Taiwan and mainland), 


India, 
Korea, Pakistan and Thailand. 


Japan, southern 
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Compared with the production at the end of 1952, mainland 
China, starting from a relatively low base, increased its 
pig-iron production by three times (to 5.8 million tons in 
1957) and its crude steel production by four times (to 5.2 
million tons in 1957). According to its Statistical Bureau, 
mainland China can now supply 88 per cent of its steel 
requirements from its own domestic sources. The produc- 
tion level in Japan shot up during the same period to 6.8 
million tons for pig-iron and to 12.9 million tons for crude 
steel in 1957. India, already operating existing plants at 
capacity and with three large new steel mills not yet com- 
pleted, did not show any appreciable increase in these years 
(reaching 1.8 million tons for pig-iron and 1.7 million tons 
for crude steel in 1957). The combined share of the three 
countries’ crude steel output in world output rose steadily 
from 5.7 per cent in 1952 to 6.4 per cent, 7.5 per cent, 
and 8.4 per cent in 1955, 1956 and 1957 respectively. 


Unlike iron and steel, cement is produced in numerous 
Asian countries. Most of the countries of the region have 
given increasing emphasis to this branch of production in 
order to meet the rapidly rising demand for cement, mainly 
for construction purposes, out of their own domestic capa- 
city. Output of the region as a whole rose from 15.3 million 
tons at the end of 1952 to 30.2 million tons in 1957, that 
is, it doubled in five years, the largest increase being re- 
gistered by China (mainland), Japan and Pakistan. The 
percentage of the world’s cement output produced by the 
region rose steadily from 11.5 per cent in 1955 to 13:2 
per cent in 1956 and further to 14.6 per cent in 1957. The 
rate of increase of output in the region was, however, 
smaller in 1957 than in 1956. 


On the basis of the data for the first half of the year, 
cotton textile output showed in 1957 a slight decline from 
the previous year’s level. Since the cotton textile industry 
is the branch of production which can, in general, be most 
easily expanded in the earlier stages of industrial develop- 
ment, this setback is worth special attention. This field of 
production is also the one in which the exports of two 
countries in the ECAFE region, India and Japan, lead the 
whole world. Since exports were kept at a fairly high level 
in this year, the failure of the region’s cotton textile pro- 
duction to increase was not due to shortage of demand but 
probably to a factor on the supply side, namely, a reduction 
in cotton crops in China, India and Pakistan. In China, 
cotton cloth ontput on the mainland fell off from 170.8 
million bolts * in 1956 to 156:2 million bolts in 1957, or 
by more than 9 per tent. In other countries and areas, 
the influence of foreign competition, both at home and 
abroad, was a more important factor in determining the 
seale of production. In China (Taiwan), where the cotton 
textile industry had recently been expanded beyognd domes- 
tic requirements, the existing capacity was not fully utilized, 
and the Government was making increased efforts to pro- 
mote exports. In some countries, such as the Philippines, 
the industry enjoyed tariff protection. On the other hand, 
in Indonesia, for example, where such protective barriers 
were absent, some weaving mills had to close down in the 
second quarter of 1957 because of competition from im- 
ported piece goods. 


Current Trends in Industrial Development Programming 


Given the conditions in Asia and the Far East, it is 
natural that the devélopment of agriculture should have 
received heavy emphasis in most national economic develop- 
ment plans. Much attention has also been given to the 
‘infrastructure” items, such as transport and power, with- 


*1 bolt is equal to about 32 kilometres. 
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out which an industrial economy cannot be built. A com- 
paratively .small allocation of funds and other resources has 
usually been made for the development of industry as such 
(manufacturing afid mining), even though industrialization 
is an almost’ universal objective of the countries of the re- 
gion. India (in its second five-year plan) and China 
(especially on the mainland) have been the outstanding ex- 
ceptions, so far as government development expenditures 
are concerned (see table 8). 


Table 3. ECAFE Countries: Percentage Allocations of 
Planned Public Expenditures on Industry and on Basic 
Economic Facilities in Economic Development Plans 


Percentage Percentage of planned ex- 
of planned penditure on basic econo- 


public ex- mic facilities to total 
Country Plan period penditure on 
manufactur- Transport Fuel and 
ingand = and commu- power 
mining to total nications 
Afghanistan 1956/57-1960/61 17.2 40.0 9.0 
Burma 1956/57-1959/60 8.2 42.4 23.0: 
Cambodia 1956-1957 2.4 34.2 3.8 
Ceylon 1956-1957 4.41 21.6 11.53 
China: 
‘Taiwan 1957-1960 29.4 11.4 —? 
Mainland 19538-1957 40.9 ey, —? 
India 1956/57-1960/61 45.4 28.9 8.9 
Indonesia 1956-1960 25.0 25.0 16.2 
Nepal Oct. 1956-Oct.1961 7.3 33.8 ibs 
Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60 11.6 17.8 5.9 3 
Philippines 1957-1961 15.5 23.7 16.5 
Viet-Nam, 
southern 1957-1961 9.1 —_ — 


1 Manufacturing only. 
2 Included under manufacturing and mining. 
3 Power only. 


The experience of 1957 has once again shown that, 
unless agricultural production is on a satisfactory basis, 
intensified efforts to achieve industrial development will 
generally -result in increased inflationary pressure and 
balance of payments difficulties, and that the planned in- 
crease in industrial output is itself likely to be frustrated 
by certain supply shortages. In view of difficulties of this 
kind that have actually occurred or are in prospect, it is 
probably true to say that programmes of industrialization 
are now being viewed with considerable realism and with less 
exaggeration than was sometimes apparent in the past. The 
need for fairly rapid industrialization still seems to be a 
basic postulate of almost all countries in the region, but it 
is realized that a somewhat broader and more balanced 
approach to the objective is necessary. 


In practically all the development plans, the govern- 
ment is accorded an important role, even in the field of 
industry itself. At the same time, however, in some, 
though not-all, countries, this leading role of the government 
is combined with a policy of encouraging private enterprise 
to take an active part in industrial development under the 
general, guidance of the national plan. To this end, con- 
siderable emphasis is being put on development corporations, 
such as the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, 
In August 1957, the Philippines, under a new investment 
policy, teok steps to withdraw from fields where private 
enterprise is expected to take over. The first significant 
move in this direction was the sale of the Bacnotan cement 
plant to a private syndicate for 17 million pesos. In recent 
months, Burma has laid greater stress on utilizing the re- 
sources of the private sector and has, for examiple, welcomed 
foreign investors in association with local capital for deve- 
loping the country’s mining and oil industries. Other illus- 
trations might be given. This does not necessarily imply 
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a trend towards private rather than public enterprise. For 
example, in India it is regarded as essential that encourage- 
ment be given to private industry, and at the same time a 
basic premise underlying the five-year plan is the continued 
relative as well as absolute expansion of the public sector. 


The objective of import substitution receives consider- 
able attention in the planning of industrial development. 
Usually, it is planned to save foreign exchange by cutting 
down or eliminating the importation of such consumer goods 
as can advantageously be produced locally from available 
raw materials. Efforts are also being made to diversify 
exports by increasing the share of industrial products, and 
thus to achieve greater stability of foreign exchange earn- 
ings and consequently of imports of the capital goods neces- 
sary for further economic development. The development 
of the textile industry in Afghanistan is expected to reduce 
dependence on imported fabrics and save about 40 per cent 
of present external payments. In the Philippines, foreign 
capital has been invited to establish a number of light 
industries to manufacture goods for domestic consumption. 
Burma is planning to establish additional textile plants to 
reduce dependence on imports. Ceylon has three new pro- 
jects for the manufacture of sugar which will raise total 


production capacity to 200,000 tons—65,000 tons above 
estimated pregent domestic consumption needs. Efforts at 
diversifying exports have already shown results, In Pakis- 


tan, which formerly exported rather negligible amounts of 
manufactured goods, 13 per cent of the total value of its 
exports in the first half of 1957 consisted of processed 
goods. Similarly, in China (Taiwan), exports of industrial 
products constituted an increasing part of total exports in 
the same period. 


In the development programmes of mainland China, 
and India, relatively greater emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of heavy industries. In mainland China, the pro- 
portion of investment in heavy and light industries has been 
eight to one. In India, nearly four-fifths of public invest- 
ment in industries under the second five-year plan has been 
allocated for the development of heavy industries. In fact, 
for the Asian region the development of heavy industry 
has taken fairly rapid strides in the past few years, as al- 
ready noted, with the regional production index for metal 
products (excluding mainland China), for example, moving 
forward from 106 in 1954 (1958=100) to 174 in the third 
quarter of 1956 and 181 in the third quarter of 1957. The 
rise in this index is, however, attributable largely to the 
rapid development of heavy industries in Japan and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, India. Most other countries of the 
region rely for their capital goods on importation. 


Another trend in industrial development programming 
las been towards decentralization, and the development of 
small-scale industries in rural areas with a view to provid- 
ing greater employment opportunities and raising living 
standards im rural areas. In mainland China, where an 
attempt has recently been made to effect a somewhat more 
even distribution of the industrial pattern, the establishment 
of small industries in rural areas has been actively fostered 
by means of tax concessions and expanded credit and market- 
ing facilities. In India’s second five-year plan, a sum of 
Rs 2,000 million has been allocated by the Government for 
the development of cottage and small-scale industries. The 
development of small-scale and cottage industries has also 
been stressed in Ceylon, Pakistan and the Philippines... In 
Ceylon, the development of handlooms has been provided ‘for 
in the six-year plan. It is expected that, with the planned 
installation of 1,000 handlooms, the total production of 
textiles will increase from 21 million yards in 1957 to 38 
million yards in 1962, and that employment will be provided 
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for 25,000 additional persons. In the Philippines, the In- 
dustrial Development Centre has been set up to stimulate 
investment in small and medium-size ventures. The exten- 
sion of electric power grids into rural areas has helped this 
particular trend of manufacturing development in some 
eountries, notably Japan. 


The basic consideration in favour of placing greater 
emphasis on the development of small-scale and cottage 
industries has generally been the shortage of capital and 
managerial and labour skills together with the general abun- 
dance of manpower. In short, the peculiar proportions of 
factor supply in the region are the main determining factor. 
Unless specific types of manufacturing are developed which 
use less of the productive factors in short supply and more 
of the abundant resources, the joint problems of increasing 
the immediate availability of goods and creating job op- 
portunities cannot readily be solved. In this connexion, 
attention is increasingly being directed to the need to adapt 
the Western technology to the particular situation of the 
countries of Asia, and to develop indigenous techniques of 
production. Care is also being taken to prevent the rise 
of new technological unemployment, stemming from the ap- 
plication of modern techniques. A basic problem facing 
small-scale operation, however, has been that of raising 
productive: efficiency in general and productivity of labour 
in particular without extensive mechanization. The issue 
involved are the subject of intensive debate, and it is still 
too early to attempt to formulate final conclusions. 


In furthering plans for industrial development, govern- 
ments have also undertaken responsibilities for training 
personnel. A recent experiment in Burma has attracted 
considerable attention. A technical service has been or- 
ganized in which persons with knowledge and experience in 
selected fields have been registered and from which both 
government and private enterprise can recruit skilled ser- 
vices as needed. 


Transport 


Development of transport and of the economy generally 
are mutually interdependent. No integrated programme of 
economic development can hope to succeed without a simul- 
taneous expansion of transport facilities. Movement of 
raw materials from producing areas or ports of importation 
to the processing centres, and of the final product to the 
points of consumption or utilization, depends on the extent 
and efficiency of the transport network. Many countries of 
the ECAFE region are known to have inadequate transport 
facilities and this deficiency in its turn affects the progress 
of their economic development. Hence, a majority of them 
allocate relatively large amounts of public investment to 
transport in their over-all economic development plans. 


Particular attention has been given to railroad and 
highway development. In the absence of elaborate net- 
works of highways, railways have continued to provide the 
main facilities for longer haulage, though road transport 
is usually considered more effective and convenient for 
shorter haulage and is being developed largely by 
joining up subsidiary roads, originating in villages, with 
main highways and by extending thorough roads to connect 
main business centres. In most countries of the region, 
however, the immediate transportation problem is still one 
of obtaining geographical expansion and intensification of 
transport networks by any available means rather than one 
of selecting and co-ordinating alternative means. Only in 
later stages of development does this begin to constitute 
the main problem. In Japan, for instance, where the trans- 
portation network is already highly developed, the emphasis 
—though it is also placed on the need to develop the whole 
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transport system in line with the rapidly expanding economy 
—is mainly on securing better co-ordination and ai improve- 
ment of efficiency. In other countries as well, where rail- 
ways and roads are relatively expensive to construct (na- 
tionally or in certain areas) as compared with inland water- 
ways, greater attention has been given to the development 
of the latter. However, except perhaps for Japan, large- 
scale shipping and aviation are still of much lesser signi- 
ficance than either rail or road transport. 


In most countries of the region, railways still play the 
predominant part in inland transport. In fact, railway de- 
velopment has continued to receive the major part of in- 
vestment in transport, some of it in the form of new 
foreign aid or loans. The addition of new lines to railways 
during the year was. largely concentrated in mainland 
China, and to a lesser extent also India and Pakistan. In 
all countries except mainland China, the current railway 
programme is dominated by the need for additions and im- 
provements of rolling stock and workshov facilities. In 
mainland China, about 5,000 kilometres of trunk and feeder 
lines—mostly ih the northwest and southwest—have been 
built within the first five-year plan period, ending in 1957. 
In view of the rich mineral deposits in the distant interior 
of the country, the expansion of the transport network 
into these areas is of great significance for a programme 
of economic development based on heavy industries. A 
significant event of the year 1957 was the opening of the 
Yangtse double-track rail bridge at Wuhan which links the 
railway systems of north and-south China. A total of 770 
kilometres of new lines were under construction. In India, 
too, the construction of the 300-kilometre link to connect 
the northern and southern rail systems of the sub-continent 
has made considerable progress, and the construction of a 
number of new lines of the southeastern and eastern rail- 
ways was undertaken during the year. 


A notable development in rail transport has been a 
marked shift tuwards the use of diesel-operated locomotives. 
This shift is attributable to the need to find alternative 
motive power where coal is deficient, and also to speed 
up the railways. The Federation of Malaya introduced 
diesel locomotives for the first time in 1957, and there was 
further expansion in other countries, such .as Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and the Philippines. In some cases, the 
introduction of diesel power is reported to have considerably 
improved the efficiency and financial position of railways. 


The development of road transport progressed further 
in 1957. As the economies of the ECAFE countries be- 
come more diversified, and commercial and trading activities 
grow more important, road transport is expected to increase 
in importance, especially for short-distance hauls. Another 
consideration in favour of road development is that costs 
of construction, repair and maintenance and—more impor- 
tant—the foreign exchange costs of such development are 
generally smaller than in the case of railways. 


Road systems were taken a stage further during the 
year in mainland China, India, the Federation of Malaya, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines by means of new lines and 
major bridges which began to link up new producing areas 
or serve as interconnexions of existing roads. In most other 
countries, also, road development made steady progress in 
1957, but mainly through the reconstruction of old roads, 
some of them local. In mainland China, about 12,000 kilo- 
metres of national highways and 113,500 kilometres of local 
roads have been built in the last five years (1953-1957), 
thus raising the total length of the highways open to traffic 
to an estimated 240,000 kilometres by the end of 1957. 
Two-thirds of the highways built with state investment in 
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the past years were located in the southwest and northwest 
regions. Kansu province in the northwest, destined to be 
an industrial base, now has over 14,600 kilometres of roads 
as against less than 4,000 kilometres in 1952. In India, 
it is expected that the length of roads will go up from 
196,340 kilometres at the end of the first plan to 231,750 
kilometres by the end of the second plan period in 1961. 
In fiscal year 1956, 464 kilometres of the Philippine na- 
tional highways were improved, with work continuing on an 
additional 408 kilometres. In the road development pro- 
gramme of the Federation of Malaya, the addition of a 
bitumen surface on the 380 kilometres of the east coast 
road has been virtually completed. In Pakistan, the new 
Karachi to Quetta highway, which is being built with as- 
sistance from the United States International Cooperation 
Administration, will reduce the distance between the two 
points by 241 kilometres. In Japan, where co-ordination 
and diversification of inland transport were on the Govern- 
ment’s policy agenda in 1957, an ambitious road construc- 
tion programme took a fresh spurt. The major items in- 
cluded the arterial highway between Nagoya and Kobe, now 
under construction, and a four-lane 193 kilometres through- 
way between Tokyo and Kobe, which will be opened in 1960. 
It is expected that the 3.2-kilometre double-deck Kammon 
Highway Tunnel linking the islands of Honshu and Kyushu 
will be open to traffic by March 1958. 


In inland water transport, the countries of the ECAFE 
region have still considerable leeway for improvement. In 
some countries, however, there have been signs indicating 
an imminent change in this field. Here too, it was in main- 
land China and India that the most ambitious projects were 
being considered—the linking up of the Yangtse and Pearl 
rivers by means of a canal in mainland China, and a plan 
to link waterways flowing into the Arabian Sea with those 
flowing into the Bay of Bengal in India. Increasing atten- 
tion was also given during 1957 to the problems of deve- 


loping coastal shipping as a means of bulk transportation 
in several countries. 


In the field of ocean shipping and international trade, 
most of the countries of the region depend almost entirely 
on foreign bottoms. Domestically-owned shipping tonnage 
is relatively important only in Japan. Several countries 
are now making efforts to increase their merchant fleets, 
either by purchasing ships or by building them in newly 
established shipyards. Shipbuilding, however, is still in its 
infancy in the region, except for Japan, which in 1957 led 
all other countries of the world in tonnage produced. The 
difficulties facing newcomers in this field are aptly illustrated 
by the fact that, in India, by the end of the first five-year 
plan in March 1956, a total of only 480,000 tons could be 
built, as against 600,000 tons planned, although the funds 
set apart for this purpose were exhausted. More immediate 
success is expected for the increased efforts that many 
countries of the region are making to improve port facilities 
for handling larger amounts of traffic. In India, Indonesia, 
southern Korea, Pakistan and the Philippines, among other 
countries, the process of mechanization of cargo handling 
is reported to have progressed considerably and to have 
resulted in improved efficiency in some cases. 


The development of air transport was largely directed 
in 1957 towards facilitating international travel. However, 
in view of the lack of alternative means of transport, based 
on topographical difficulties, in certain countries, particular 
attention was given to domestic airline services. Although 
passenger and freight air traffic for the region as a whole 
has recently been increasing, the passenger load factor has 
so far remained below the world average except in Burma, 
India and Japan. 
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Economic problems of the underdeveloped economies 
have been receiving increasing attention in recent years. 
Originally, when attention first was directed at this subject, 
tools of analysis developed for analysis of highly indus- 
trialized countries were used in the treatment of the 
problems of the less developed countries and policy prescrip- 
tions applicable to England or to the United States were 
recommended for adoption, with little or no modification, 
by the governments of the underdeveloped nations. More 
recently, however, it has been realized that a new and 
different approach is required, one that is based on the very 
different conditions prevailing in these countries. Theories 
developed to explain the functioning of the advanced 
economies have to be modified and in some cases new ap- 
proaches must be developed. Discussions of policy will be 
fruitful only if they are based on sound theoretical founda- 
tions, valid for given sets of conditions. 


Perhaps no other branch of economics has undergone 
such revolutionary development in recent years as has fiscal 
policy and theory. Here, as elsewhere. most of the recent 
innovations and developments have been with reference to 
advanced economies. No systematic theory of fiscal policy 
appropriate for an underdeveloped economy as yet has been 
formulated. 


Evolution of Fiscal Policy 


Even in advanced economies the concept of fiscal policy 
and the theory of the relation of fiscal policy to the work- 
ing of the national economy are of fairly recent origin. 
Only thirty years ago fiscal policy—policy according to which 
government uses its expenditure and revenue programs to 
produce certain effects and to avoid other repercussions on 
national income, production, and employment—was practi- 
cally unknown. 


As a result of the publication of The General Theory 
by Keynes and under the impact of depression and war, 
however, the theory of fiscal policy has made great strides. 
Originally, fiscal policy concerned itself more so with direct 
financing of government. At any rate, this was true of 
India. Apart from the use of the tariff from 1926 onwards 
fo give protection to certain manufactures, there was no 
conscious attempt to influence the economy through fiscal 
actions. In India, for a long time, fiscal policy, thus, came 
to mean tariff policy. This explains why Mr. B. P. Adarker, 
a noted Indian economist, called his book, dealing solely 
with Indian tariff policy, Indian Fiscal Policy. 


When the whole basis of public finance was revolu- 
tionized in the western economies, economists in under- 
developed countries, including India, began to recommend 
the application of Keynesian techniques to their own coun- 
tries. But, such recommendations are fraught with danger 
since the policies recommended by Keynes are based on 
the application of his General Theory to a particular set 
of conditions. It is certainly not clear that the Keynesian 
theory is applicable without modification to underdeveloped 


economies; and it is certain that the conditions prevailing 
in them are far different from those envisaged or postulated 
by Keynes. 


A realistic and sound fiscal policy can be laid down only 
in relation to the economic conditions that exist in a coun- 
try and the objectives that are to be achieved. Its formula- 
tion for the country concerned must take into account the 
stage of economic development of the country, the state 
of the economy at any given time and the degree of elasti- 
city of the system to economic stimuli. 


The Objectives of Fiscal Policy 


What are the objectives of fiscal policy in underdeve- 
loped countries such as India? To begin with, it cannot 
be said that the objectives are totally different from those 
to be pursued by developed economies. Arthur Smithies 
lays down the following as the goals of fiscal policy for the 
United States, for example:1 


(1) maximum economic well being 

(2) full employment 

(3) effects on real income of capital accumulation and 
technology 

(4) promoting private enterprise 

(5) exterminating want, disease, ignorance, and 
squalor 

(6) greater equality of income 

(7) stability of income and employment 

Although some of the goals may be in conflict with each 


other and although everyone may not attach the same 
relative importance to the various goals, it generally will 
be agreed that these are legitimate goals that should guide 
governments in their fiscal as well as other economic policies. 
There is no reason to suppose that the goals of fiscal policy 
in underdeveloped economies are very different from the 
above. But the emphasis to be placed on each of these 
goals is vastly different. 


It already has been indicated that there might be con- 
flict among these goals at different times. This means that, 
in any given situation, priorities must be assigned to the 
various objectives. It is in the ordering of priorities that 
the differences between developed and underdeveloped 
economies arise in no unmistakable terms. Broadly speak- 
ing, it may be said that whereas in advanced economies like 
the United States full employment, and stabilization of the 
level of economic activity should be the primary goal of 
fiscal policy, in an underdeveloped economy as India, capital 
acenmulation and economic development should be assigned 
first place. This, of course, does not mean that problems 
of economic stabilization can be neglected in India; but the 
most pressing problem in India is that of economic deve- 
lopment and hence fiscal policy necessarily must be geared 
to the needs of economic progress. We then may say that 
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the most fundamental problem of fiscal policy in an under- 
developed economy is to discover the best fiscal means of 
promoting economic development, consistent with national 
values and objectives. 


The Importance of Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 
in Underdeveloped Countries 


The great importance of fiscal policy in underdeveloped 
countries arises from the fact that there the state is called 
upon to play an active and important role in promoting 
economic development. For various reasons, the govern- 
ments of all the underdeveloped countries virtually have 
been forced to play this role. In order -to do this, they 
impinge upon the economic life of the country, control and 
regulate economic activities and compel or induce people to 
behave in different ways. Now, the more democratic a 
society is, the greater is the dislike for direct control and 
regulation by the state. Thus, taxation of liquor is pre- 
ferred to prohibition, tariffs are preferred to import quotas, 
tax concessions to induce entrepreneurs to expand are pre- 
ferred to direct orders to produce more, and so on. A 
democratic state as India, therefore, must rely on indirect 
methods of regulation and overall control such as fiscal and 
monetary techniques. It indeed is desirable that this 
should be so, for increasing direct controls easily may pave 
the way towards totalitarianism. But apart from the un- 
desirability of direct controls by the state, it must be noted 
that, as long as the government is functioning under its 
existing constitution, there are very definite limits as to 
what it can do by way of direct controls. It cannot com- 
mandeer resources, it cannot force people to work. But 
even in communistic countries of today, taxation and other 
indirect controls have been used to regulate consumption and 
other facets of the economy. Thus it is that in a democra- 
tic country fiscal policy becomes a powerful weapon of 
control which the state can employ to promote economic 
development. 


There is another reason why public finance assumes 
importance in underdeveloped countries. As will become 
clearer in the following pages, capital accumulation is the 
key problem which these countries are called upon to tackle. 
They have to achieve a higher ratio of savings to national 
income than exists at present. Societies have been able to 
reach this high ratio by keeping down the level of living of the 
masses by low wages and inequality of incomes and by 
the ruthless dictatorship of a state which alone decides 
how much of the resources will be allocated fer the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. None of these methods is open 
to the underdeveloped countries which believe in democracy. 
As Mason points out,? the only way out of the dilemma 
seems to be for the state itself to ensure collective saving 
through taxation. By this means the sacrifice involved in 
capital formaticn is distributed more equitably. Taxation 
also is the best means of raising the incremental saving 
ratio which is the crucial determinant of growth. It is on 
these grounds that Nurkse says, “I believe that public finance 
assumes a new significarice in the face of the problem of 
capital formation in underdeveloped countries.” 3 


In a country like India with a quasi-planned economy, 
there is another reason for the importance of fiscal policy. 
India now is in the second year of her Second Five-year 
Plan, 1956-61. The First Five-year Plan scarcely was more 
than a program of government expenditure and a summary 
of the country’s needs and resources. By contrast, the 
second plan is more of a basic attempt to formulate, in 
real terms, at least as far as the broad economic magnitudes 
are concerned, actions with reference to the strategic fac- 
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tors in the economy. Leontief’s input-output technique 
reportedly was used to test the internal consistency of the 
plan. There is reason to think that the vlan so formulated 
was modified considerably in the light of the existing reali- 
ties. However that might be, a physical plan. whenever 
it is formulated, usually is accompanied by a financial plan. 
The implementation of the financial plan and the achieve- 
ment of balances in money terms will have to rely largely 
on fiscal and monetary measures. Indeed if certain fiscal 
measures required by a physical plan are impossible political- 
ly, then the physical plan itself might require some modi- 
fications. 


Fiscal Policy in Developed and Underdeveloped Economies 


For the most part, the theory of fiscal policy has been 
developed with reference to advanced economies, oriented 
towards the needs of maintaining full employment. The 
main task of fiscal policy is to regulate the total flow of 
purchasing power, to determine effective demand, and to 
achieve a certain level of employment. By contrast, the 
primary goal of fiscal policy in an underdeveloped country, 
as has been pointed out above,-is to promote rapid capital 
formation in economically desirable directions. For capital 
is the sine qua non of all economic progress. This means 
that. the role of fiscal policy in an underdeveloped country 
essentially is allocative. It is concerned not so much with 
total demand as with the allocating of this demand between 
consumption and _ investment. In an_ underdeveloped 
economy, fiscal policy aims primarily at controlling the al- 
location of resources among alternative uses—at least the 
allocation as between consumption and investment and as 
between different forms of investment. 


Keynesian Analysis and Underdeveloped Economies 


The Keynesian approach has exerted a powerful impact 
on economic thinking in underdeveloped countries. Speci- 
fically, often it has been suggested that deficit spending 
along Keynesian lines might be resorted to for increasing 
the level of employment. This suggestion, needless to say, 
arises from a complete misunderstanding of the nature of 
unemployment in a country like India as well as of the 
way in which the Indian economy functions. We may examine 
the results of the attempt to increase investment in India 
by means of a deficit in the national budget. 


To begin with, we have a predominantly agricultural 
country in which the amount of capital investment is very 
low. The number of wage-employees is small; the vast 
majority of earners fall into the category of self-employed. 
A significant proportion of the national output is intended 
for self-consumption. Supply of agricultural products is 
very inelastic here. 


Under these conditions, an increase in investment leads 
first to an income and employment. The next increase 
ought to come from a secondary increase in income, output, 
and employment in the consumption goods industries, to be 
followed by a tertiary increase, and so on. But, the 
secondary, tertiary and other increases in income, output, 
and employment visualized by the multiplier principle do 
not follow, even though the marginal propensity to consume 
is high. This is so because, owing to the unavailability 
of idle factors of production other than labor, output can- 
not increase in the consumer goods industries. Agricultural 
supplies are inelastic to price changes. In fact, sometimes 
the supply curve of agricultural products even may be 
backward sloping. Further, as prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts rise, the farmers may increase their self-consumption, 
thus reducing the marketable surplus of their products. On 
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the one hand, this further raises the prices of agricultural 
products and on the other, it halts the operation of the 
multiplier. Absence of considerable excess capacity, short- 
age of capital, and lack of trained labor—these are the 
factors that limit the increase in the output of the consumer 
goods industries. Therefore, we may conclude that the 
primary increase in investment leads to a secondary and 
tertiary increase in money income, but not to any notice- 
able increase in either output or in employment. In other 
words, deficit spending will initiate the process of inflation, 
even though there is admittedly a large volume of dis- 
guised unemployment, unless the circumstances are extreme- 
ly favorable. 


This conclusion raises the question whether or not the 
Keynesian analysis is completely irrelevant to the problems 
of underdeveloped countries. Here we must distinguish 
between the short- and long-run policies. For purposes of 
a short-run: policy of stabilization or anti-depression action 
in an underdeveloped country, the Keynesian. theory might 
be of some use as a first approximation. But even in 
normal times, there exists in India a considerable volume of 
disguised unemployment. This calls for a long-run solution. 
The economic process consists of two distinct movements: 
one in which, given the level of economic development, one 
goes from low employment to full employment and the 
other in which one moves from full employment at a given 
level of economic development to fuller employment at a 
higher level. It is the latter process that is needed in 
India. It is the attempt to apply a short-run analysis and 
policy to the solution of the long-range problems that causes 
the confusion and leads to the undesirable results. Thus, 
with reference to an advanced economy a higher level of 
investment is needed: to bring about a higher level of em- 
ployment. A similar statement can be made with reference 
to underdeveloped economies. But, in the former case the 
increase in employment that is envisaged is brought about 
through the operation of the multiplier; in the latter case 
investment makes possible a greater volume of employment 
over a period of time by increasing the productive and em- 
ployment-offering capacity of the economy. In other words, 
one aspect of investment that is ignored completely in the 
traditional Keynesian analysis is of. the greatest importance 
in the economics of growth. 


Nurkse has argued that the case of overpopulated- 
underdeveloped countries falls in between: the classical case 
and the Keynesian model. Under the assumption of full 
employment, the classicists argued that investment can én- 
crease only at the expense of consumption. Assuming an 
underemployment equilibrium, Keynes argued that invest- 
ment and consumption could increase simultaneously. In 
the underdeveloped economies where there is considerable 
disguised unemployment, investment conceivably could in- 
crease without any reduction in overall consumption output. 
For, disguised unemployment conceals some savings poten- 
tial. When surplus labor is withdrawn for employment in 
the investment sector, there will be no fall in farm output. 
Capital formation could then take place, consumption re- 
maining the same.. Although there is- concealed savings in 
potential disguised unemployment, it is important to note 
that only certain simple types of capital formation can be 
had in the way outlined by Nurkse. The moment we think 
of the more important types of capital formation ,requiring 
the utilization of costly machinery or materials and factors 
used in consumer goods industries, the encroachment on 
consumption somewhere along the line becomes unavoidable. 
Farther, when some of the surplus laborers get employment 
in the investment sector, their consumption also would tend 
to increase. They would get wages which would enable 
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them to consume more than previously when they were de- 
pendent on land. On the other hand, those who stay be- 
hind on the land are not likely to release that part of the 
farm output which formerly was consumed by those now 
employed in the investment sector. Those who remain on 
the farms are likely to inerease self-consumption. Thus as 
the marketable surplus of food does not increase as much 
as the demand for it, prices of foodstuff and other economic 
goods will rise. One of the important steps to be taken 
in the utilization of surplus labor, therefore, is to keep the 
self-consumption of the farmers from rising. 


The Composition of Investment 


Not merely the quantity of investment, but also its 
composition determines the rate of future growth. Invest- 
ment in the underdeveloped economies does not always take 
place in the order of necessity. Private investment is 
undertaken in quest of profits. This means that investment 
will tend to take place along those lines in which the 
marginal efficiency of capital is large. But in order for 
economic progress to be accelerated, an attempt must be 
made to create “external economies”. External economies 
arising from social overhead capital of all kinds and from 
the balanced growth of diverse industries will reduce costs 
of production and will increase the marginal productivity 
of capital in the economy as a whole. Hence, the need is 
for the type of investment that will generate external 
economies. Such investment generally will not be under- 
taken by individual entrepreneurs since it will not be pro- 
ductive in terms of profits to the investors. 


Secondly, because of the highly skewed distribution of 
income and property, investment often is undertaken to 
satisfy luxury demands. Construction of excessively large 
residential homes is a commonplace phenomenon in most 
underdeveloped countries. 


The Role of Fiscal Policy 


In the light of the foregoing analysis, we may delineate 
the role of fiscal policy in the context of economic develop- 
ment as twofold: a) increasing the rate of capital forma- 
tion by checking the rise in consumption and b) influencing 
the composition of investment in such a manner that it is 
distributed optimally. 


The first is by far the most important role of fiscal 
policy in all underdeveloped economies. As explained ear- 
lier; the importance of fiscal policy arises from the fact 
that the rate of voluntary savings is too low for’ the 
economy to break out of the vicious circle of poverty. 
Public: policy must make it possible for the rate of invest- 
ment to more than offset the rise in population so that per 
capita incomes may rise. This really does not require an 
actual reduction in consumption. The argument that a 
reduction in consumption is required is am erroneous con- 
clusion derived from static analysis. In the context of con- 
tinuous development there is no question of the overall 
consumption being reduced. True, at the very beginning 
of developmental efforts, the total consumption output may 
be reduced. But once the investment projects are com- 
pleted, they will begin to turn out increasing amounts of 
consumer goods so that the overall consumption in the 
économy ‘will. begin to rise. What public policy must do is 
to prevent consumption from increasing as much as income 
in. the economy as a whole, to prevent consumption of cer- 
tain sectors of the population from rising in proportion to 
the increase in their productivity, and to cut down or 
prohibit certain. forms of consumption. The key factor to 
be. influenced is the saving out of incremental income. The 
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economy must be made to save a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the additional income created by investment. 


In the last analysis, increased investment activity is 
possible only with an increase in the marketable surplus. of 
consumer goods, a surplus, that is, which the consumer 
goods sector itself does not consume. In a poor economy 
where most of the wages are spent on food, the marketable 
surplus of agricultural products is the strategic factor. 
When productivity in agriculture increases as a result of 
investment projects like dams, the peasants will tend to 
increase self-consumption. In the process in the interest 
of increased investment, it is necessary to prevent the 
farmers from absorbing the entire increase in food pro- 
duction. Taxatior. of land must be viewed in this light. 


The Mechanics of Fiscal Policy 


Granted that the proportion of saving out of incre- 
mental income should be raised and that the investment 
should be guided into certain desirable channels, what are 
the means open to the state to bring about these results? 
What combination of means must be adopted in any given 
situation? How should the sacrifices involved in foregoing 
potential consumption be distributed among  différent 
classes? These are among the problems of the mechanics 
of fiscal policy. 


As far as fiscal policy is concerned, the economy can 
be influenced, on the one hand, by the amount of public 
revenue that is raised and the way in which it is raised; 
on the other, by the amount and direction of public expen- 
ditures. If wisely used, taxation can become a very effec- 
tive instrument of policy. As part of a general program 
of development, taxation can be used to accomplish one 
or a combination of the following objectives: transfer pur- 
chasing power from the hands of the people to the state 
to make it available -for public investment, réstrain con- 
sumption and transfer resources from consumption to in- 
vestment, increase incentives to save and to invest, divert 
resources from some industries to others, and divert pur- 
chasing power from imports to domestic production. 


All of these objectives are related to the ultimate goal 
of economic development. The reconciliation of these dif- 
ferent objectives is a problem of practical statesmanship. 
However, it is submitted that the tax systems must be 
based fundamentally on the objectives mentioned above. 
Especially, the objective of restraining consumption must 
be made the corner-stone of public finance in underdevelop- 
ed economies. 


Taxation does not take away a large percentage of 
national income in most underdeveloped countries. In 
India, it is around 7.5 per cent, in the Philippines it is 
about 9.5 per cent, in Brazil approximately 12.5. per cent. 
In the larger Latin American states aggregate tax revenues 
approximate one-eighth of national income. In hi in- 
come countries, on the other hand, the corresponding es 
range from 23 to 30 per cent. Though the poorer coun- 
tries cannot hope to match the richer ones in. this respect, 
there is a case for increasing tax revenues both absolutely 
and relatively to national income. This proposal may be 


opposed on the grounds that the people cannot bear any 


additional taxation given the state of general poverty of 
the masses. But the proposal to raise the level of taxation 
is subject to two provisos: (a) that taxation be raised 
for the purpose of raising national income and (b) that 
the proceeds of taxation be used for investment. Ali addi- 
tional taxation must enable the government to create a 
surplus over current expenditure, which then will be 
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available for investment. Quite often the governments find 
it impossible to resist the temptation to permit an increase 
in current expénditures corresponding to the increase in tax 
revenue. It is exactly this which th® people cannot afford. 


In the struggle for economic development, not a change 
in income distribution but an increase in the proportion of 
national income devoted to capital formation must. be the 
aim of fiscal policy. In almost all the underdeveloped eco- 
nomies, direct taxation of income and wealth brings in less 
revenue than indirect taxation. It accounts for a third of 
the revenue at the upper limit, but usually for much less. 
By contrast these taxes constituted 68 per cent of federal 
plus state tax revenue in the United States and 57 per cent 
in England in 1950. For the bulk of their revenue, the 
underdeveloped countries have to depend on some form of 
indirect taxation. 


This is not to say that indirect taxes do not have an 
important role in underdeveloped countries. As already 
shown, it is the. only practicable way of reaching the mass 
of people. It is also suited for the purpose of regulating 
consumption, All taxes reduce income and, therefore, con- 
sumption and saving. But’ some types tend to reduce con- 
sumption more than savings, and others conversely. In- 
direct taxation tends to reduce consumption more than say- 
ing for the reason that it falls on that part of the income 
that is spent on consumption and that it falls largely on 
people whose propensity to consume is high. Thus, con- 
sumption taxes can be used to achieve one of the objec- 
tives mentioned earlier, namely, to divert resources } from 
consumption to investment. 


In pursuing some of the fundamental objectives men- 
tioned earlier the government. of an underdeveloped coun- 
‘try can introduce the necessary modifications in its tax poli- 
cies to increase incentives to save and to invest. A lower 
rate of tax on re-investment profits, a development rebate, © 
the exemption of life insurance premiums from income 
taxation, and a tax holiday for certain industries—these 
are some of the inducements to save and invest that can 
be offered. One important proposal in this connection is 
that to replace the income tax by a general expenditure 
tax from which savings will be exempt. Some writers have 
suggested that an expenditure tax coupled with a pro- 
gressive tax on wealth and property would be more 


‘suited to many underdeveloped countries than the tradi- 
tional income tax. This proposal needs further considera 


tion, both from the theoretical and from the administrative 
viewpoint. 

If the Indian tax system is examined in the light of 
the principles outlined in this paper, the need for a sub- 
stantial modification of the system becomes clear. The 
Indian Planning Commission already has recognized the need 
for thorough changes-in the tax structure. In this connec- 
tion a further study of the Indian fiscal system is called for. 
The feasibility of an expenditure tax, che role of the land 
tax, the rationalization of the excise tax system, and the 
place of deficit spending in economic development are some 
of the important problems that call for continued’ study. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


The Economic Planning Board made inquiries recently 
of the managers of 732 corporate enterprises of the country 
having a capital of more than Y100 million each as of the 
end of last March as to their views of the future of our 
economy. The result of this survey shows that the ma- 
jority of the businessmen see continued sluggishness in 
general business at least during the first half of fiscal 1958. 
They are of the opinion that both production and prices 
would likely keep levelling-off or tend for a decline. While 
import will. decrease, export will keep about the same pace 
of advance as heretofore. And there is every prospect that 
stock market prices will rise. As regards the second half- 
year, great is the expectation for a turn for the better both 
at home and abroad. On the other hand, as to their own 
businesses for the first half-year, business managers enter- 
tain a somewhat better view now. However, still greatly 
dependent on the financial institutions, they find themselves 
hard pressed both by a deficiency of funds and high interest 
charges. By industrial groups, optimistic views are held 
by pharmaceutical, fertilizer, electric and gas, electrical 
instruments, building and construction, and land transporta- 
tion industries, while coal, iron-steel, machinery in general, 
and marine transportation are inclined to bearishness. 


According to the survey of the Statistical Bureau of 
the Prime Minister’s Office, the labor population, which 
turned upward in the previous month, further increased by 
2,020,000 during March to 43,240,000. This is a seasonal 
affair and is due as usual to a greater number of workers 
being employed in agriculture and forestry. At the same 
time, the number of those completely unemployed rose dur- 
ing the month by 280,000, including 70,000 males and 
210,000 females, to 850,000, which is next only to the re- 
cord of 1,060,000 in March, 1956. 


Governor Yamagiwa of the Bank of Japan expressed 
his wish to have the market for issuing bonds enlarged in 
parallel with the accumulation of funds. He thinks it will 
serve for the normalization of money and banking. In 


broadening the market, consideration will be given primari- 
ly to rectifying the capital structure of business enterprises, 
whereby having their short-term borrowings from the banks 
converted to bonds. Provincial banks having sufficient funds 
to spare would be advised to invest in such bonds as much 
as possible, and the big city banks would be relieved of over- 
loaned situation simultaneously. The Governor also touched 
on our balance of payments situation, of which, he said, 
there was nothing to feel uneasy for the present, though 
we cannot be unmindful of little advance being made by 
our export trade, as is evidenced by a relatively poor result 
shown by the amount of both export letters of credit re- 
ceived and export validations during April. As to the 
sudden stoppage of Japan-Communist China trade, he remark- 
ed that he is having its impacts studied just now, but since 
most of the business concerns affected are big trading firms 
or big manufacturers, he thinks, there will be little need 
of financing the stocks accumulating in consequence. 

The Finance Ministry disclosed effective from May 15 
Government fixing of the rates for dollar sight bills nego- 
tiated between the foreign exchange banks and their cus- 
tomers would ke abolished and the rates are permitted to 
be quoted freely. Consequently, exchange banks held a 
meeting to confer about the steps to be taken hereafter, 
and it was agreed upon to keep the rates hitherto observed 
by agreement among the exchange banks for the time being, 
viz., the sight buying rate to be Y0.45 lower than the T.T. 
buying rate (best rate to be Y0.40 lower) and the acceptance 
rate to be Y0.45 higher than the T.T. selling rate. 

The Nationalist Chinese Government declared that the 
trade talks between Japan, which had been going on for 
some time in Taipei, came to an accord and the Japanese 
delegation was referring to the home Government for in- 
structions regarding the provisional agreement relating to 
the Formosan export to Japan. According to the same 
source, the new agreement provides for $85 million export 


from each side, which is $7 million less than that of last 
year. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY’S NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The second session of the Eighth National Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was held in Peking 
last month. The meeting was attended by over 1,000 top 
officials of China’s 12 million Communists. Behind closed 
doors, these representatives of the World’s largest single 
group of Communists discussed the Party’s general line, the 
attitude towards International Communism and the deve- 
lopment of China’s Agriculture. 


At the opening session, Liu Shao-chi, second only to 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung in the Communist hierarchy, delivered 
a long speech dealing with the current situation, the party’s 
general line for socialist construction and ‘the various tasks 
ahead. The emphasis was upon the Party’s general line 
requiring everyone “to build socialism by- exerting utmost 
efforts and pressing ahead consistently to achieve greater, 
faster, better and more economical results.””’ What Liu has 
said will guide every action by members of the CCR and 


through them, the thoughts and actions of 700 million 
Chinese. 


Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping then delivéred a bitter 
attack on the programme of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
which at last year’s Moscow conference had refused to sign 


a joint manifest condemning revisionism. The Peking Con- 
gress then endorsed the resolution adopted at the Moscow 
conference and declared that “it is the sacred duty of our 
Party towards the international working class to work, to- 
gether with the fraternal Parties, for the complete defeat 
of modern revisionism politically and theoretically, and for 
the safeguarding of Marxism-Leninism and the unity of the 
international Communist movement on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology.” 

The session also approved, in principle, the second re- 
vised draft of the National Programme for the Agricultural 
Development and entrusted the Central Committee with the 
task of making revisions which might-be necessary arising 
from its application during 1958. It seems that advance 
in agriculture had been much behind the schedule. The 
Party therefore called. on all members to carry out the 
1956/57 programme ahead of schedule. 

Liu Shao-chi’s Report—Liu Shao-chi claimed that in 
the year and more between the first and second sessions of 
the Eighth National Congress, the Party had correctly car- 
ried out and developed the policies and lines laid down at 
the first session, and achieved great successes in every 
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sphere of work. He analysed the current international and 
domestic situation and summed up the results of the recti- 
fication campaign and the achievements of the upsurge in 
industrial and agricultural production and construction in 
the first four menths of this year. In the second part of 
his report, Liu listed following basic points of the general 
line: to mobilise all positive factors and correctly handle 
contradictions among the people; to consolidate and deve- 
lop socialist ownership, i.e., ownership by the whole people 
and collective ownership, and consolidate the proletarian 
dictatorship and proletarian international solidarity; to carry 
out a technical revolution and a cultural revolution step by 
step, while completing the socialist revolution on the econo- 
mic, political and ideological fronts; to develop industry and 
agriculture simultaneously, while giving priority to heavy 
industry; and with centralised leadership, over-all planning, 
proper division of labour and coordination, to develop 
national and local industries, and large, small and medium- 
sized enterprises simultaneously. 


Liu also defined the major tasks of the technical and 
the cultural revolutions, criticized the views opposing the 
general line for socialist construction, and proved the neces- 
sity of developing simultaneously industry and agriculture, 
national and local industries, and large, small and medium- 
sized enterprises. He boasted that the carrying out of the 
Party’s general line for socialist construction would yield 
the following results: there would be an enormous develop- 
ment in China’s social productive forces and a great in- 
crease in its labour productivity; in industry, China would 
catch up with and surpass Britain within 15 years or in less 
time in the output of major industrial products; in agricul- 
ture, it would, on the basis of carrying out the National 
Programme for Agricultural Development ahead of schedule, 
quickly surpass the capitalist countries; and in science and 
technohogy, on the basis of carrying out the 12-year pro- 
gramme for the development of science, it would catch up 
with the world’s most advanced levels in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Liu Shao-chi then discussed the tasks of the Party in the 
rectification campaign, in improving the work of the state 


and in strengthening Party leadership. Concerning the 
leading role of the Party, he stressed the necessity of 
strengthening ideological and _ political work, opposing 


doctrinarism and empiricism, applying materialism and 
dialectics to practical work, sweeping away superstitution, 
encouraging innovations and inventions, fostering the spirit 
of conquering ever new positions for the truth and raising 
above them the banner of progress and revolution. He con- 
cluded that with the strengthening of the unity of the more 
than 600 million people at home and internationally our 
solidarity with the other countries in the socialist camp 
headed by the Soviet Union, our cause would surely triumph. 


Teng Hsiao-ping’s Report—Jn his report on the Moscow 
meetings of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Teng Hsiao- 
ping said that the Declaration of the Communist Parties of 
12 countries was in effect the programme of the interna- 
tional Communist movement for a long time to come. It 
gave an accurate analysis of the present situation and of 
a series of basi¢ principles of Marxism-Leninism. Teng also 
explained the spirit of the Moscow declarations in regard to 
the ‘international situation. the relationship between the 
universal truths of Marxism-Leninism and the national 
characteristics of various countries, in regard to ideological 
work and the struggle against revisionism, and the streng- 
thening of the solidarity of the socialist camp and the in- 
ternational Communist movement. He also repudiated the 
“fallacies” of modern revisionism as exemplified in the pro- 
gramme of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia. He 
then pointed out that the programme of the League of Com- 


‘strengthen the solidarity of the socialist 
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munists of Yugoslavia was an anti-Marxist-Leninist and out- 
and-out revisionist programme and a most concentrated ex- 
pression of Neo-Bernsteinism. ‘In essence, this programme 
smears socialism and glorifies capitalism, smears proletarian 
dictatorship and glorifies bourgeois dictatorship, smears the 
socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union and glorifies the 
imperialist camp headed by the United States, does not want 
the proletariat to wage struggles under the leadership of 
the Communist Party against capitalism and the imperialist 
camp, and forsakes the proletarian revolution and pro- 
letarian dictatorship.” Teng said bitterly: “We must 
camp headed by 
the Soviet Union, promote our unity with the fraternal 
Parties throughout the world and wage a resolute struggle 
against the modern revisionism which has emerged in the 
international Communist movement.” 

Tan Chen-lin on Agriculture—In his report explaining 
the National Programme for Agricultural Develop- 
ment (second revised draft), Tan Chen-lin summarised 
the development of production and construction in agricul- 
ture from the winter of 1955 to the spring of 1958, and 
described it as being U-shaped, that is, moving from a high 
level to a low level and then rising again to a new high. 
Through this he showed the necessity of firmly maintaining 
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MALAYA’S PROGRESS IN TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


(By a Kuala Lumpur Correspondent) 


Top British telecommunications engineers, working 
alongside Malayans whom they are teaching the “know-how”’, 
have im recent years transformed Malaya into the most 
communications-minded country in South-East Asia. In the 
last few years, telecommunications development has been 
phenomenal, outstripping by three times the rate of growth 
in America and twice that in Britain. Today Malaya has 
61,000 telephones and this figure is being increased at the 
rate of between 5,000 and 8,000 a year. Yet, despite this 
yearly growth in the number of telephones, there is always 
a waiting list of prospective renters. It is as if the tele- 
phone holds some magical attraction for the people of this 
country, for wherever you go, either in the humblest shop 


the policy of achieving greater, faster, better and more 
economical results and the mistake of opposing ‘‘rashness.” 
Dealing with the present “big leap forward’ in agricultural 
production, he said that on the basis of present plans in 
various provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions, 
this year several hundred counties and municipalities will 
reach or surpass the respective targets of producing 400, 
500 and 800 catties of grain per mou or the target of 100 
catties of ginned cotton per mou. In general, with the 
exception of a very few units, the targets for increased 
production now set by various areas are forward-looking. 
The question now is one of getting down to concrete mea- 
sures to guard against working on the surface, in a rough 
and slapdash way and for flashy results so as to avert the 
danger of failing to achieve the autumn harvest targets. 
He also pointed out that in developing agricultural produc- 
tion, possible unfavourable factors such as natural calami- 
ties beyond human control or failure of certain measures 
due to the absence of the necessary objective conditions 
must be taken into consideration. “Proper anticipation of 
such occurrences will help to preserve the enthusiasm of the 
masses and cadres; it will prepare them psychologically, so 
that they will be able to keep up their driving enthusiasm 
even in adverse conditions; it will put the surging mass 
movement on an unassailable ‘basis and prevent another 
flurry of opposing rashness. In a word, we must carry 
out Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s directive to give full rein to 
our energies as well as make allowances for unfavourable 
occurrences,”’ Tan harangued. 


The People’s Daily in Peking in an editorial devoted 
to the CCP Congress claimed: “This was a session for 
rectifying style in work, a session which itself signified a 
forward leap and a session opposing revisionism. It marks 
the fact that the Chinese people, under the leadership of 
our Party, have achieved decisive victory in the socialist 
revolution on the economic, political and ideological fronts 
and are entering a new period of socialist construction which 
centres on the technical and cultural revolutions.” Bui 
reading between the lines and searching deeper under the 
Communist propaganda, it can be visualized that Peking 
has strengthened its ties with Moscow and that CCP in- 
tends to further tighten its control over the people, whose 
welfare and interest the Party claims to represent, in order 
to exploit all the wealth and resources of the country for 
the building up of the power of the State, the strengthening 
of its military machine, the financing of subversive activities 
abroad and the conquering of the World together with 
Moscow. 


or the working-class home of a clerk, a telephone is taken 
for granted. 

This year a telephone service direct to ships approach- 
ing, or in Malayan waters, is to be introduced which will 
enable any telephone subscriber in Malaya to have direct 
telephone communication in either direction with any pas- 
senger in a ship fitted with the necessary radio equipment. 
Another innovation planned for this year is the introduction 
of the micro-wave system between Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore, providing .up to 600 channels of the highest 
quality. The Telecommunications Department will this 
year, too, become responsible for the maintenance of radar 
equipment for the meteorological department to give warn- 
ing of approaching storms. Apart from its usefulness to 
aviation, this equipment will also be of considerable assis- 
tance to fishermen in providing advance information regard- 
ing storms. 

Arrangements have been made between the Pan-Malayan 
Telecommunications Department and Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. for the introduction of Overseas Telex facilities direct 
to other Telex subscribers in Hongkong, Australia and 
Europe by the end of 1958. Later on, the service will be 
extended to Tokyo, the Philippines, Bangkok and Sarawak. 

Engineers in Malaya are in great demand. More 
Malayans are being sent overseas for expert training. To- 
day, 22 Malayans are on scholarships overseas, the majority 
of them in Britain and a few in Australia, and another 11 
have been selected and will be leaving for further studies 
in the next few months. But the Government in Malaya 
realises that for many years to come it must retain the 
services of British telecommunications engineers to con- 
tinue advising and training young Malayans after they return 
from overseas. Millions of dollars have been poured out 
im the last four years and millions more will be spent in the 
near future to ensure that the telecommunications system 
keeps pace with the country’s economic development and 
remains, as it is today, modern and progressive. In the 
words of a report of a World Bank Mission to Malaya: 
“Continued expansion of transport, communications and 
power, already well developed in Malaya, is essential to the 
growth of a variety of private, industrial, agricultural and 
commercial activities.” 

Unlike many Western countries, in Malaya a telephone 
subscriber pays installation fees and an annual rental for 
his telephone and then has the privilege of making as many 
local calls as he wishes during the year without payment of 
an extra cent. Only long-distance calls are charged extra. 
Before the war and in the early post-war era this system 
worked quite well but now that telephone renters are be- 
coming more numerous, some telecommunications officials 
believe that the time will shortly arrive when the Western 
system of “pay-by-the-call” will have to be introduced. 
This will, of course, bring down the rental and installation 
fees. At the moment this is merely in the discussion stage 
and no decision has been made. The pay-by-the-call system 
operates from telephone booths in Malaya. The country 


now has a public telephone box in almost every hamlet in 
the country. 


Training of staff is today of vital importance to future 
developments. Already the Telecommunications Department 
has 2,700 technicians and nearly 3,000 daily-rated -workers. 
A training school exists in Kuala Lumpur for technicians 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The foreign investment bill has passed the Senate. The 
bill retained a tinge of nationalism but was more favorable 
to foreign investors than the more ardent nationalists had 
advocated. While it suggested that Philippine development 
should rely mainly on domestic financing, it added that “for- 
eign capital investments are welcome, preferably in partner- 
ship with Philippine capital”. The National Economic Coun- 
cil was given authority to screen foreign investments and 
determine whether they would contribute to the economy 
of the country. Foreign investors would be allowed to 
transfer abroad: 1. From 25 to 100 per cent of the profits 
they realize in their business after December 381 of each 
year, the specific amount in each case to be determined by 
the N.E.C. in accordance with a “schedule of preferences” 
which it will formulate. 2. The full share of the owners of 
the foreign investments in the bona fide proceeds of the 
sale of assets in case of partial or total liquidation of the 
assets of the enterprise or in the bona fide proceeds of 
such sale on certain conditions. 


The P17,000,000 Agno River irrigation system in Pan- 
gasinan province on Luzon was inaugurated by President 
Garcia. <A joint project of the Bureau of Public Works and 
the U.S. International Cooperation Administration, the 
system is part of the long-range multi-purpose develop- 
ment of the entire river basin. It is considered unique in 
the Philippines because it will benefit some 8,000 farm fami- 
lies by making water available for normal land-cropping the 
year round in an area of 63,000 acres. Increased rice pro- 
duction in the area is expected to yield around P8,000,000 
annually. 


U.S. officials are considering but have reached no deci- 
sion on a $24 million compensation to the Philippines for 
losses suffered 24 years ago when the United States aban- 
doned the gold standard. Congress enacted legislation au- 
thorizing compensation for devaluation of the dollar which 
affected Philippine Commonwealth gold reserves then on de- 
posit in the U.S. treasury. However, congress failed to fol- 
low up with an appropriation and the act has remained on 
the books since the depression of the early 30’s. U.S. offi- 
cials confirmed that the issue had been revived and is re- 
ceiving consideration as preparations continued in high gear 
for the forthcoming mid-June visit of Philippine President 
Garcia. Other Philippine claims against the United States 
are not likely to receive consideration with the possible ex- 
ception of the added war damages compensation. 


who are taught under the guidance of United Nations ex- 
perts. In this electronic age there is no shortage of good 
men waiting to join the department. In fact telecommuni- 
eations is one of the branches which is becoming extremely 
attractive to young Malayans. As a result, the department 
is able to set high standards and to select only those who 
fulfil the qualifications required. 


When the micro-wave system is installed this year, it 
will be able to carry television programmes when required. 
Until two or three years ago many of the developments now 
being introduced had to be put into cold storage because 
the money normally available to the Department had to be 
diverted to fighting the Communist terrorists, and, secondly, 
because of fear of sabotage by the terrorists. Now the 
picture has changed. Terrorist incidenfs are negligible and 
consequently Government manpower, resources and revenue 
are being channelled into more peaceful developments. 


An additional appropriation of $100,000,000 by the 
United States for war damage claims to Philippine residents 
is being sought by Rep. George P. Miller (D., Calif.) in his 
bill before the current session of Congress, H.R. 8791. 
Speaking before the House in favor of the bill, Rep. Miller 
pointed out that the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
provided for the payment of war damage compensation to 
losers of private property to the extent of $500 in full to 
the smal] victims and 75 per cent in excess of $500 of the 
awards made by an agency of the United States called the 
Philippine War Damage Commission to those who were more 
considerably damaged. Of this amount the small victims 
received their full payment of $500 or less. The larger 
losses, however, have recovered not to the extent of 75 per 
cent but only to the extent of 52% per cent. Rep. Miller’s 
bill would provide $100,000,000 toward paying ‘“‘the balance 
of 22% per cent already committed to those war victims 
whose losses had been evaluated by the War Damage Com- 
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mission and who had a right to expect payment of the full 
amount permitted under the statue (Rehabilitation Act).” 


Philippine officials are drawing up a list of specific 
projects for which Pres. Garcia will ask U.S. assistance on 
his visit to Washington. Emphasis is being placed on pro- 
jects that can be implemented immediately and that will 
be self-liquidating so as to give increased assurance of Philip- 
pine repayment of whatever. loans are advanced. The total 
assistance that will be requested is being kept within the 
limits of $300,000,000. About $80,000.000 will be asked 
for the construction of highways and feeder roads and some 
87 waterworks and sewage projects in Manila and the pro- 
vinces. There has been no definite word on how the re- 
mainder of the $300,000,000 request will be allocated among 
government corporations and private enterprise, but almost 
certain to receive major consideration are the National Power 
Corporation for its program of hydroelectric and multi- 
purpose dams and the National Shipyards and Steel Cor- 
poration for its steel and pig iron plants in Mindanao and 
in the Visayas or southern Luzon. 


Pres. Garcia is planning to secure eight  trans- 
ocean vessels for the Philippine merchant marine through 
Japanese reparations. He wants at least 30% of Philippine 
exports to be carried in Philippine bottoms, instead of only 
3% as at present. 


The Central Bank assured the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Company of an allocation of $7.3 million in 
foreign exchange to carry out its nationwide expansion pro- 
gram. The allocation will cover payments of principal and 
interest on: (a) its $5.5 million Export-Import bank loan 
and (b) its $1.8 million proposed loan with the International 
Automatic Electric Corpcration. The $5.5 million loan will 
be repaid in 12 semi-annual installments beginning April 15, 
1960 and extending to Oct. 15, 1965 at interest-rate of 
5%% per annum, and the $1.8 million loan in 10 semi- 
annual installments at an interest rate of 6% per cent per 
annum. The telephone company emphasized, however, that 
the realization of its construction program depends on a $2 
million private loan to finance purchase of equipment and 
materials from non-U.S. sources. 


Abaca balings in February of this year registered a 
slight improvement over those for January—66,669 bales as 
against 66,541 bales—but were over 30% below the figure 
of 99,923 bales for February of 1957. The two month total 
this year was 133,210 bales as compared with 177,218 bales 
in the same period last year. Main reason for the decline 
was that reduced business activity in the U.S. has affected 
the rope industry, and world demand for Manila rope has 
hit a slack period. U.S. purchases of Philippine hemp fell 
off by over 12% during February but the U.S. continued 
as the best customer for the product, taking over 30% of 
the total exports. 


Expected Philippine foreign exchange, receipts from 
exports this year will have to be revised downward appre- 
ciably as a result of the adverse effects of a number of 
factcrs. The anticipated receipts estimated at around $450 
millions may not be reached as a result of curtailed pro- 
duction of agricultural exvorts brought about by the long 
drought. Despite receipts from sugar deliveries during the 
first half of 1958, the international reserve has failed to 
maintain the improvement made earlier this year following 
the tightening on imports. When the sugar deliveries cease 
around midyear, the reserve is expected to go down further 
as imports will be at a higher rate than in! the first quarter 
of 1958. 


Against the first three months’ foreign exchange budget 
of $109 million, the monetary board has revised upward the 
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second quarter budget to $122 million to accommodate the 
qucta restoration for essential industries. Copra, although 
fetching an attractive price in the world market is not likely 
to bring in substantial dollar receipts to make up for the 
lag in sugar deliveries owing to expected smaller production. 
Besides, a good deal of the copra production has been bar- 
tered. Reflecting heavy barter transactions since last year 
in anticipation of the scrapping of the barter law (No- 
Dollar Import law), value of total export products licensed 
for barter during 1957 was reported to have passed the $42- 
million mark. Receipts from other agricultural exports are 
not expected to show any improvement for the same reason. 
Most of the agricultural areas, including those growing 
coffee and beans as well as rice and corn, or abaca cotton 
and other fibers have been affected by the drought. Another 
major factor that will reduce export earnings substantially 
—unless marketing conditions improve before the end of the 
year—is the lack of demand for base metal ores now piling 
up at the local mines’ ore bins. 


The current status of the search for oil in the Philip- 
pines can be summed up as follows:— At least four organi- 
zations will be drilling for oil before the year is over. 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. is expected to announce soon re- 
sumption of operations in the Cagayan valley and the site 
for its second hole. Philippine Oil Development Co. which 
pioneered into oil drilling here when it was still known as 
Far East Oil Development Co., may also make an announce- 
ment to this effect in the near future. Acoje is still drill- 
ing test holes in Cebu. Latest to announce plans to drill 
its first hole before the end of 1958 is Republic Resources 
and Development Corporation. This new company has en- 
tered into several agreements with another firm with world- 
wide experience in drilling, San Jose Oil Co:, Inc., for joint 
operations in at least five concessions. Jose Tiong. presi- 
dent of the new firm, seems to be very optimistic over the 
company’s concessions in Central Luzon and Agusan where 
the presence of thick sediments have been confirmed by 
aerial magnetometer surveys and in Mindcro where reports 
from field parties mentioned the discovery of numerous oil 
seeps and gas emanations. 


Acoje Oil and Exploration Co. continue its doddle-bug 
drilling in Bogo, Cebu, to further define the structure of 
the area. The company will also continue to evaluate the 
“shows’”’, determine their extent and make such production 
tests as can be made with the doddle-bug rig. This decision 
implements a recommendation made by R. N. Jones, chief 
petroleum geologist of the company. The Century Geo- 
physical Corp., of7 Tulsa, Oklahoma, will conduct a magno- 
meter and gravity surveys of Acoje’s concessions in northern 
and southern Cebu. 


The National Shipyards and Steel Corporation is nego- 
tiating with the Cebu Portland Cement Co. for the acquisi- 
tion of the Malangas coal mines in order to ‘provide an 
adequate supply of coking coal for NASSUO’s P200 million 
integrated steel mill project in Iligan. Lanao. The transfer 
has been approved in- principle. CEPOC have an invest- 
ment of P2.7 million in the coal mines. NASSCO proposes 


‘to pay this either on installment basis spread over a period 


of years or outright cash payment to be financed by a 
special bond issue. Malangas coal mines. located in Zam- 
boanga del Sur, produced 59,460 metric tons of coal during 
the 1956-57 fiscal year. 


The Iligan steel project has been found economically 
and technically justified by an American firm of consulting 
engineers. The survey of the project was made by the 
Kopper’s Company on the request of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The Export-Import Bank, which had been asked to 
finance the project, had required a favorable report from 
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a reputable American consulting engineers before approving 
the loan. 


Liberty Chromite Mining Corp. in 1957 produced 
11,271.042 metric tons of ore (an estimated 5,500 metric 
tons on stockpile at mine site; and 5.771.042 metric tons 
stockpiled at pier site). The company has made consider- 
able progress for more productive operations in the future. 
Installation of essential facilities which included laboratory, 
pier and loading equipment had been completed. Construc- 
tion work on the 15-kilometer road was finished and sub- 
stantial production can now be drawn from three opera- 
tional areas. The company expects to produce from the 
present working areas at least 3,000 tons of ore per month 
of refractcry chromite and 1,000 tons of metallurgical 
chromite. 


Marinduque ..vun Mines in April produced a total of 
P1,468,021.90 from the commany properties in Samar, 
Marinduque and Occidental Negroes. Shipments during the 
month were worth P777,923.50. (Mined at Bagacay, Samar, 
and delivered to loading point were 4,142 wet metric tons 
(equivalent to 4,566 short tons) of ore, estimated to con- 
tain 1,278,322 lbs. of copper. Gross value of production is 
placed at P647,971.04 before deducting freight and smelt- 
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Hongkong vs. Lancashire—UK cotton textilemen and 
politicians continued to. condemn HK textile industry for 
the exploitation of cheap labour. The effort has been 
doubled since the failure of textile talks in London between 
UK manufacturers and representatives from Pakistan and 
India. In the House of Commons, Mr. Ernest Thornton, 
a Labour MP who made a brief visit here earlier this year, 
condemned the long working hours of HK textile workers. 
The chairman of Barnoldswick (Yorkshire) Conservative 
Club, in a letter to Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, con- 
sidered Hongkong was ‘of no value to UK in this present 
age either commercially or strategically.’ He also opined, 
“The cotton industry of Lancashire is rapidly becoming a 
derelict industry. Mills are closing down and in face of 
cheap imports from India,, Pakistan and HK, it is becoming 
hopeless. We feel that Government is apathetic; it could 
do something but for some reason it is doing nothing.” 

On the question of HK’s commercial value to UK, Mr. 
E. G. A. Grimwood, Director of the HK Government Office 
in London. in a letter to the Manchester Guardian pointed 
out that last year, after spending £42,000,000 on British 
products, Hongkong left United Kingdom with a favourable 
balance of trade amounting to £21,000,000. In the years 
1947-1957, Hongkong purchases in the United Kingdom were 
£301,000,000 against her homeward exports of only 
£118,000,000. Mr. Grimwood concluded: “If this is what 
is meant by ‘no commercial value,’ then the United Kingdom 
export trade might well,look for similar ‘liabilities’.”’ 

A local English language daily, the Hongkong Standard, 
refuted that the chairman of Barnoldswick’s Conservative 
Club happens to be a cotton manufacturer and the reason 
why he wants to give HK away is that this Colony is giving 
UK textile mills too much competition. Actually, Lanca- 
shire’s cotton industry is rapidly becoming derelict not be- 
cause of the competition from HK but because it has failed 
to modernise its plants, step up its efficiency, look for new 
markets and turn out new products. Furthermore, by such 
labour featherbedding as three or four-day weekends, two- 
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ing charges and based on current refinery prices plus extra 
bonus. Two shipments involving 3,201 wet metric tons, 
valued P623,785.94, were completed during April. Pro- 
duced at Taluntunan, Marinduque, and delivered to loading 
point were 6,173 wet metric tons (equivalent to 6,804 wet 
short tons) of iron ore, having an approximate f.o.b. -value 
of P121,437.32. Shipments during the month: One con- 
sisting of 3,800 metric tons and another involving 4,034 
metric tons, with an f.o.b. value of P154,127.56 for both 
shipments. Milled at Sipalay. Occidental Negros. were 
101,776 dry metric tons (equivalent to 112.188 dry short 
tons) of ore. which yielded 2,560.31 dry metric tons (equi- 
valent to 2,822.23 dry short tons) of copper concentrates. 
The output is estimated to contain 1,429,742 lbs. of copper, 
with an approximate gross value of P698,613.54 before de- 
ducting freight and smelting charges and based on current 
export refinery prices plus extra bonus. No shipments were 
made during the month as the Japanese vessels scheduled 
to load the ores were delayed. 

Philippine Long Distance Telephone Co. declared a 
cash dividend of P0.25 per share on the common stock and 
P0.40 a share on the 8% cumulative preferred stock of the 
ecempany. These dividends are payable July 15 to stock- 
holders. 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


hour lunch periods and endless breaks during the workin 
day for tea and biscuits, Lancashire could not compete with 
anybody even if HK did not have one single cotton mill. 
The paper called Mr. Thornton’s condemnation of the long 
working hours of HK textile workers as another calculated 
effort in Lancashire’s smear campaign against this Colony. 
“His remarks in the House. based on the charge that the 
textile mills operatives work scandalously long hours may 
sound high-minded but actually he was shedding crocodile 
tears. He did not by any means have the interest of Hong- 
kong workers at heart. He was making propaganda for 
Lancashire so that people in the United Kingdom would 
have an aversion to buying low-priced HK textile goods. In 
so doing, he was in effect seeking to break the rice bowls 
of HK mill workers and cause widespread unemployment in 
the Colony through the curtailment of our main export 
trade. Behind his noble words allegedly on behalf of the 
working men he brandishes a mean dagger aimed at the 
heart of HK’s economy.” 


In London last week, Mr. Lyndon H. Jones of the Free 
Trade Union and Cobden Club denounced the “sterile argu- 
ments” of Lancashire manufacturers that Britain could not 
compete with HK because wages in the Colony are only half 
those in Lancashire. He said. “This is a dangerous argu- 
ment because it is double-edged and it may lead other coun. 
tries with higher wage costs than ours to erect further bar- 
riers against imports of Lancashire textiles and other goods. 
It is also a misleading argument. A cost breakdown for 
low count yarn, such as those imported from Hongkong, 
reveals that the labour cost is as low as 20 per cent, while 
the cotton may constitute 70 ver cent of the cost. Allied 
with this is the fact that HK manufacturer is restricted in 
the range of cotton which he may purchase because the 
system for granting certificates of origin and Imperial Pre- 
ference Certificates is very strict and a minimum of 25 per 
cent empire cost content must be proved.’ Another de- 
fender of HK was the British foreign yarn sales expert, 
Mr. J. Jones, who declared, ‘““The total amount of grey cloth 
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exported from the Colony to UK last year was equal to only 
3 per cent of Lancashire’s total production. Not only is 
Lancashire losing ground to Far Eastern producers, but she is 
also being beaten by her European competitors and wages 
there are as high as or higher than in Lancashire.” 


Mr. Francis Gould Hickman, an American expert on 
world cotton markets who visited HK last month during 
one of his regular world trips to study the current situation 
in the international cotton industry, considered claims by 
Lancashire mill owners that HK exports of cheap unfinished 
cloth were responsible for the depressed state of cotton 
industry there as “ridiculous”. He traced the cause of the 
present state of the Lancashire industry to old, inefficient 
machinery. On the question of cheap labour, Mr. Hickman 
reported, “From what I have heard from many people, not 
only those in the textile industry, employees in textile mills 
ave the happiest workers in Hongkong. I have also heard 
that many people are losing their amahs who go to the 
cotton mills and refuse to return.’”’ HK has a strong case. 
What we need now is a Federation of Local Industries to 
handle it. 
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Donald C. Means who are in charge of the Servicemen’s 
Guides, it is ridiculous to say that every young sailor coming 
here has nothing but wine, women, etc. on his mind. Many 
sailors told Father George Gilligan when returning from 
shore to their ship: “There’s nothing in Hongkong for me 
but the bars and the girls and I am not interested.” Father 
Gilligan commented that what is going on in Hongkong is 
just what the Communists want—‘deploying our forces all 
over the world and then demoralising them with wine, women 
and drugs.’ He said that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were being poured out by the American people for the re- 
fugees in Hongkong through various agencies, public and 
private. They therefore propose that US$500,000 of such 
funds be diverted to the Servicemen’s Guides and used for 
the construction and maintenance of a recreation centre 
with facilities such as a skating rink, a bowling alley, pool 
tables, a dance floor and a restaurant for typical American 
dishes. 

It is true that many US sailors here on holiday are not 
taken by proper guides to scenic and recreational spots but 
dragged to bars or to brothels. If Rev. Gilligan gets the 
$500,000 and builds the recreation centre for the service- 
men, it will certainly help to reverse the trend of HK’s 
‘demoralising them with wine, women... .’ But that still 
does not make HK an all-round holiday resort for American 
sailors. May be the Tourist Association and tourist agencies 
here could do something about the job of showing those 
among our white-uniformed guests who are not interested 
in wine and women, to scenic places in Hongkong and Kow- 
loon. As to those young boys who wish to know how local 
people live and think let us open our doors and welcome 
them in true Christian spirit into our homes. Even Con- 
fucius would nod his head in approval for he had said, ‘‘With- 
in the four seas, we are all brothers!” 

Commercial Broadcasting—Hongkong’s first commercial 
broadcasting station will soon start to provide 17 hours of 
English and Chinese programs every day over two channels. 
The station will be located in Taipo Road near the Carlton 
Hotel, 4% miles from Tsimshatsui and will be operated by 
the Hongkong Commercial Broadcasting Company Limited. 
Tenders for the establishment of a commercial broadcasting 
station were invited by Government in March 1957. The 
original notice calling for tenders asked for a detailed de- 
scription of the proposed scheme including a description of 
the program hours and languages to be used, the program 
content and policy, and all possible technical and financial 
details of the station. Four tenders were received and in 
December last year Government accepted the tender sub- 
mitted by Mr. George Ho for the exclusive right to provide 
a commercial broadcasting service in Hongkong; in return 
the station will pay a royalty of 12% per cent on net profits 
to Government. The Hongkong Commercial Broadcasting 
Company has a nominal capital of $3 million divided into 
30,000 shares of $100 each. The board of directors include 
Messrs. C. E. M. Terry, M. W. Lo, D. C. Geddes, Tang Shiu- 
kin, Shum Wai Yau and Oen Yin Choy; Mr. George Ho is 
William Holden of Hollywood is one 


of the shareholders. 


Car Park—Murray Parade Ground was reverted to 
Government on May 31 under the agreement concluded ear- 
lier this year with the War Office. Murray Barracks and 
the Detention Barracks on Garden Road will revert to Gov- 
ernment within three months after the completion of sub- 
stitute buildings. The sites of the new buildings however 
have not yet been decided upon. The long-term develop- 
ment of these three areas is under study by Government 
and in connection with these studies, Dr. G. Charlesworth, 
a traffic expert from UK, recently came here to make a 
survey of road planning problems of Hongkong with parti- 
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cular reference to the Queen’s Road, Garden Road and 
Murray Road area. At present, Murray Parade Ground 
continues to serve as a car park and an additional vehicular 
access to the ground will be constructed in the northwest 
corner between the Cheero Club and the Volunteer Centre. 


On the Central Reclamation, the second 3-story car 
park will soon be opened for public parking. Charges re- 
main at 50 cents for not more than 2 hours; $1 for under 
5 hours; $2, 10 hours; $3, 15 hours; $4, 20 hours; and $5 
for not more than 24 hours. Early this year, the Urban 
Council was considering to reduce the fees and to issue 
monthly tickets at $40 each for parking between 8 AM and 
6:30 PM. This was later amended to allow the holder of 
a season ticket to use the car park any time while the ticket 
is valid. It is not yet known, however, when will the new 
arrangement be approved by Government. 


Land Sales—The Hongkong Garage Limited will con- 
struct a $225,000 workshop-office at the junction of Ma- 
tauwei Road and Kowloon City Road. The site (6,000 
square feet) was bought by the company for $802,000 at 
a recent public auction. Another lot of about 26,600 square 
feet put up for sale attracted no bid from over 60 persons 
who were at the Crown Land auction. The site is on King’s 
Road opposite to Power Street in North Point. The loca- 
tion is good but Government stipulates that it is not to be 
used for industrial purposes and that a parking space for not 
less than 100 motor cars must be provided for in the build- 
ing project. Several real estate operators consider these 
restrictions discouraging. Site formation of this lot will 
also involve high expenditure because the land is un- 
even and rocky. However, were this piece of land put up 
for auction a year ago, response would have been very 
keen. 
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Water Supply—The 15,000 inhabitants of Tai O, a fish- 
ing centre on Lantao Island, are more lucky than residents 
in Hongkong and Kowloon because they now have a 24-hour 
supply of tap water from the newly completed reservoir 
at Yi O, some three miles from the village. Government 
engineers have built a 30-foot high dam capable of im- 
pounding 500,000 gallons of water. From the reservoir, 
the water is carried through a six-inch pipeline to a small 
sereen tank and chlorination house about 1,000 feet away 
and is then gravitated to the village. 

To improve the water distribution system in urban 
districts, Government will build two more service reservoirs, 
one in Hongkong and the other in Kowloon. The one to 
be situated south of Tin Hau Temple Road in North Point 
will have a capacity of 5 million gallons of water and will 
replace the existing old service reservoir which can no longer 
adequately cope with the increased population in the dis- 
trict. After the completion of the new reservoir, the old 
one will be used to store sea water for flushing purposes. 
The second service reservoir of 7% million gallons will be 
situated just above Lai Chi Kok Valley and will be known as 
the Kau Wa Kang Number 2 high level service reservoir. It 
will augment the existing No. 1 reservoir which has a capa- 
city of 12% million gallons. Work on both reservoirs will 
be completed early in 1961. 

Peng Chau Island—Government is planning to reclaim 
about 1,200 square yards of foreshore and seabed on the 
western side of Peng Chau. a small island to the west of 
Hongkong. Reclamation work will begin in September and 
will take about three months to complete. Sites will be 
provided for a post office and a fire station. A Jaycee 
Clinic will be built on the island. This $45,099 clinic is a 
joint undertaking by the HK Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Peng Chau Rural Committee and the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY 
AND BANKING 


The par value of the currency unit 
was established with the International 
Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. 
Accordingly, the peso at par contains 
.444,335 grams of fine gold, and is 
equal to 50 U.S. cents. There have 
been no changes in this valuation since 
it was established. Prior to the esta- 
blishment of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines in 1948, the primary note- 
issuing privilege was vested in the 
Treasury. Two commercial banks also 
had a limited right of issue. The 
principal feature of this system was the 
fact that the Treasury was required to 
maintain a 100% reserve in U.S. dollars 
or silver coins against its note issue. 
This requirement guaranteed the in- 
ternational stability of the peso, but 
it had the disadvantage of immobilizing 
part of the exchange reserve. It also 
made the money supply subject to 
balance of payments movements and 
insensitive to the needs of the growing 
domestic economy. The present system 


recognizes the importance of interna- 
tional stability, but it rectifies the dis- 
advantages by placing the domestic 
money supply under the control of the 
Central Bank, which may issue notes 
against any assets it is legally au- 
thorized to acquire. Moreover, the 
Central Bank is no longer required to 
maintain any set ratio between its 
exchange reserves and its note issue and 
deposit liabilities. In addition to the 
note-issuing privilege, the Central Bank 
has also been granted the usua! regu- 
latory powers over the operations of the 
banking system. At present, the sys- 
tem includes 19 commercial banks and 
2 savings banks, 1,206 of the postal 
savings system, 80 rural banks, and the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation. 
Banking statistics reflect the stepped 
up activity evident on the domestic 
scene. Since 1955 the money supply 
has exhibited a very rapid growth, 
rising by P.109 million in 1955 and 
P.163 million in 1956 to a total of 
P.1,499 million at the end of 1956. 
For comparison, during the previous 
three years the money supply grew at 
an average rate of P.22 million a year. 


The rate of growth slowed down during 
1957, as an increase of only P.37 mil- 
lion was recorded during the first eight 
months of the year. The rapid drain 
on exchange reserves, which will he 
descriped later, was the principal reason 
for this slowdown. Doniestic credits 
extended by the banking system, on the 
other hand, have been an expansionary 
factor. By July 31, 1957, such credits 
rose to a new high of P.2,303.6 million, 
an increase cf P.233.7 million over the 
year end 1956 figure and P.353.5 mil- 
lion above the level of the previous July. 
In view of the pressure which these ;is- 
ing credits, as well as the government’s 
budgetary cleficits, have placed on the 
internal price structure, the Central 
Bank has taken several counter-cyclical 


steps. To begin with, it raised its re- 
discount rate from 2% to 4.5% in 
September 1957. Earlier in the year 
it had instituted a selective credit 


policy, giving top priority to agricultural 
and industrial loans and the lowest to 


loans for real estate speculation ani 
the purchase of consumer and non- 
productive goods. These priorities 


were tightened in September. Simul- 
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taneously, in order to encourage sav- 
ings, interest rates on deposits in sav- 
ings banks were raised from 2% to 3% 
in September and further to 3.5% in 
November. 

After declining steadily between 1952 
and 1955, prices begax to move upward 
again in 1956, and the rise picked up 
speed in 1957. Thus the wholesale 
price index (1953=100) rose from an 
average of 92 in 1955 to 95 in 1956 
and reached 101 in November 1957, 
declining slightly from the year’s high 
of 103 recorded in September. The cost 
o1 living index (1953=100) has shown 
a similar movement. In 1955 it aver- 
aged 98, moved up to 100 in 1956, and 
yeached a 1957 high of 106 in Novem- 
ber. Wages have trailed both these in- 
dexes, fluctuating around 100-101 since 
1955. These price increases would 
have been greater had not imports ex- 
panded as much as they did in 1957. 
In view of the current exchange posi- 
tion, however, this deflationary factor 
cannot operate to the same extent in 
1958. The brunt of the defense against 
undue price increases, therefore, will 
have to be borne by inonetary and fiscal 
policy. 

Import licenses are not required. 
Since July 1, 1953 control over imports 
has been exercised purely through ex- 
change regulations. In general, impor- 
ters and producers are granted a foreign 
exchange quota at the beginning of 
each half year, which they may use for 
imports during the period. Most pay- 
wents for imports are made through 
dollar letters of credit, and an applica- 
tion for a letter of credit is considered 
as an application for an exchange 
license to be charged against the ap- 
plicant’s quota. Earlier in the year, 
the foreign exchange budget for the 
second half of 1957 was set at $262 
million by the Monetary Board of the 
Central Bank, some $54 million below 
the allocation for the first half of the 
year. The more recent tightening of 
the exchange regulations was mentioned 
in the previous section. 


Naturally enough, the upward or 
downward movements in the country’s 
gold and foreign exchange holdings 
closely reflect events in the trade and 
balance of payments accounts. From 
what has already been said, therefore, 
we may look for a downtrend. And 
this is the case: reserves declined 
throughout 1957, falling to $140 mil- 
lion on December 27, 1957, the lowest 
point of the postwar period. For com- 
parison, the reserves stood at $225 
million at the end of 1956 and at $209 
million on December 31, 1955. As 
recently as the end of 1950, however, 
the reserves totaled $356 million, giv- 
ing evidence of a long term decline 
which must now be arrested to protect 
the foreign exchange value of the peso. 
Fortunately, the monetary authorities 
appear to be determined to do just this. 

Shipments under the Jananese repara- 
tions agreement, which was approved 
in 1956, are now arriving in the country. 
Under the terms of the agreement, 
Japan has sereed to pay the equivalent 


of $550 million over the next 20 years. 
The rate will be $25 million a year 
for the first ten years and $30 million 
a year thereafter. In addition, the 
agreement calls for Japan to grant the 
Philippines $250 million in loans during 
the life of the agreement. 


INDIA’S FIVE-YEAR PLANS 
AND PROSPECTS 


From the point of view of economic 
structure, India must be classified as 
preaominantly an agricultural economy. 
Lhe 1951 census, tor example, describes 
the population as 83% rural, living in 
over 508,000 villages, and 17% urban, 
concentrated in 3,018 towns and cities. 
About 70% of the population depends 
on agriculture for a_ livelihood and 
almost 50% of the national income is 
derived therefrom. Furthermore, be- 
tween 30-40% of the foreign exchange 
earned from exports is derived directly 
from agricultural products, while some 
of the country’s most important indus- 
tries (cotton and jute textiles, for 
example) are based on the agricultural 
sector. 


As is often the case in an under- 
developed country, industry and mining 
play a comparatively smaller role. 
‘These sectors, at the moment, provide 
a living for about 11% of the popula- 
tion and contribute some 20% to the 
national income. Cottage industries 
account for nearly half of the latter 
figure. Industry and mining will, of 
course, take on greater importance as 
the economy’s development programs go 
torward. 

But even more important than the 
above mentioned facts, from the point 
of view of putting the Indian economy 
into perspective, is an understanding of 
the widespread poverty of the popula- 
tion. During 1956 the average per 
capita income amounted to 15 cents a 
day. This statistic, by its implications, 
goes to the heart of India’s develop- 
ment problems. For it is manifest, 
that at such a low level of income, it 
will take a considerable length of time 
to build up a sufficient pool of savings 
to be drawn upon to finance such pro- 
jects as roads, railways, public utilities 
and other services, all of which and 
more are needed before a successful in- 
dustrial development program can be 
launched. Nor, with such a low income, 
does the population provide a good 
market for industrial products. Be- 
cause it is generally felt that private 
enterprise could not remedy this situa- 
tion rapidly enough, the primary re- 
sponsibility for economic development 
has fallen to the Government which, for 
this purpose, has embarked upon a 
series of Five-Year-Plans. 


The First Five-Year Plan covered 
the period from April 1, 1951 to March 
31, 1956 and called for the expenditure 
of $4,947,600,000. Emphasis in this 
Plan was on the basie sectors and on 
providing a framework within which 
industry would have an opportunity of 
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growing rapidly. For this reason, 68% 
of the planned expenditure in the public 
sector was concentrated on agriculture 
community development, irrigation and 
power, and transportation and communi- 
cations with only 7% on industry itself. 
As in all plans, some targets were ex- 
ceeded while others fell short, but hap- 
pily the Plan was a general success and 
a stable foundaticn for further deve- 
lopment was laid down. 


The Second Plan, which covers the 
period April 1, 1956-March 31, 1961, 
is a logical extension of the First, with 
emphasis shifted to a rapid build-up of 
industry. Originally, expenditures were 
estimated at $10,080,000,069, or more 
than double those of the First Plan, of 
which 19% was scheduled fer industry 
and mining, particularly for develop- 
ment of basic industry, 29% for trans- 
portation and communications and 9% 
for power. Of the remainder, 22% was 
allocated to social services and housing, 
12% to agriculture and 9% to irriga- 
tion. Since the Plan was originally 
formulated it has been estimated, un- 
officially, that price rises have increased 
estimated expenditures to $11,130,000,- 
000 without any increase in the number 
of projects contemplated. Among its 
general objectives, the Plan calls for a 
sizeable increase in national income, 
expansion of employment opportunities 
and a reduction of inequalities in income 
and wealth. More _ specifically, the 
Plan, among other objectives, seeks to 
increase production of food grains by 
15.4 million tons, cotton by 2.3 million 
bales, jute by 1.5 million bales, sugar 
eane by 2 million tons, iron ore by 8.2 
million tons, coal by 23.2 million tons, 
steel by 3 million tons and aluminum by 
17.5 million tons. It is also intended 
to increase the installed electric power 
capacity by 3.4 million kilowatts and 
the irrigated area by 21 million acres. 
In terms of percentage, these increases 
range from 24% for food grains to 
233% for aluminum. 


It has been calculated, by the Indian 
Planning Commission, that 50% of the 
funds required to finance the Second 
Plan can be obtained from increased 
taxation and internal borrowing. A 
further 17%, it is assumed, will be 
covered by foreign aid and external 
borrowing, leaving a gap of 33% to 
be obtained from other sources. This 
gap may well be the key to India’s de- 
velopment and stability over the next 
four years, for $2,520,000,000 (25% of 
the originally planned expenditures) is 
to be supplied by the expedient of de- 
ficit financing. No source has been in- 
dicated for the remaining $840,000,000. 
Arguments pro and con have been ad- 
vanced as to the possible inflationary 
effect of such a large dose of deficit 
financing. Thus far, and as will be dis- 
cussed later, the rapid pace and wide 
scope of the Plan have strained the 
financial resources of the economy, 
causing a cleterioration of the internal 
purchasing power of the Rupee and the 
running down of foreign exchange re- 
serves. Vitally needed industrial faci- 
lities, on the other hand, have and will 
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continue to be constructed. Further- 
more, in the light of what has bee.. 
stated about the low standard of living 
of the general population, the laudable 
desire of India’s planners to improve 
this standard as rapidly as _ possible 
(even at the risk of inflation), is quite 
understandable. 


Emphasis in the Second Five-Year 
Plan has been shifted to accelerating 
the development of industry. For this 
purpose, therefore, nearly $3 billion is 
to be invested in industrial and power 
facilities during the course of the Plan, 
with particular attention paid to in- 
creasing production of iron and steel. 
Three new Government-owned _ steel 
mills now are under construction which, 
when completed, will have a capacity 
of one million tons each. In addi- 
tion, the capacity of the already 
existing privately owned steel in- 
dustry is being expanded with the 
aid of International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development financing. 
Thus far, the I.B.R.D. has granted two 
loans totaling $95 million for this pur- 
pose. These projects are calculated to 
increase the economy’s production of 
finished steel by nearly 4 million tons a 
year by 1961. The completion of the 
huge Hirakud dam and the continued 
progress made on the Bhakra-Nangal 
and Damodar Valley schemes may be 
cited as examples of the continued pro- 
gress of the country’s electrification 
program. These and similar projects, 
in addition to providing the country with 
invaluable engineering experience, are 
expected to double the economy’s in- 
stalled electric power capacity by 1961. 


The dynamic impulse generated by 
expenditures under the Second Plar 
was reflected in a 9.8% rise in overall 
production during 1956, in comparison 
with 1955, as increased incomes spread 
throughout the economy and _ were 
translated into demand. A _ typical 
example of the advances scored during 
the year includes the following (1955 
figures in parentheses): cotton textiles 
5,232 million yards (5,094 million), 
cotton yarn 1.€3 million pounds (1.57 
million), jute manufactures 1.14 mil- 
lion tons (1.03 million), steel 1.33 mil- 
lion tons (1.26 million}, cement 4.95 
million (4.5 million), sewing machine 
126,000 units (101,500 units). auto- 
mobile tires 935,000 units (882,000 
units) and motor vehicles 30,763 units 
(23,082 units). In addition, advances 
also were scored in_ production of 
chemicals, rayon and acetate yarn, bi- 


cycles, radios, electric motors, diesel 
engines and machine tools. At the 
same time, this increased production 


resulted in rising imports of raw ma- 


terials and equipment and a reduction. 


of foreign exchange reserves. 


‘The policy of the Government toward 
private industry was restated during 
1956, following a review of the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of 1948. Ac- 
cordingly industry now has been divided 
into three categories and the role of 
the State in each category defined. 
Category One lists seventeen industries 
whose future development will be the 


exclusive responsibility of the State. 
If the national interest requires, how- 
ever, private enterprise may be per- 
mitted to cooperate in the establishment 
of new units. Category Two includes 
twelve industries which progressively 
will be State-owned, that is, the State 
will generally take the initiative in 
establishing new undertakings. Private 
enterprise again, however, may be per- 
mitted to supplement State efforts. 
Category Three includes all remaining 
industries, the development of which 
will be left to private enterprise, ex- 
cept that the State reserves the right 
to enter any industry in this category. 
In general, the 1956 Resolution has 
softened the nationalization policy of 
the Government as expressed in the 
1948 Resolution. 


Mineral resources, which are of great 
potential value, now are getting more 
attention. Known deposits include coal, 
iron ore, manganese, petroleum, chro- 
mite, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, 
cobalt, sulphur, bauxite, mica and 
gypsum. As can be seen, India pos- 
sesses all the basic minerals necessary 
for industrialization. Particular atten- 
tion is being paid to developing the 
country’s petroleum resources and $63 
million has been earmarked for this 
purpose in the Second Plan. Since 
1951, when India had only one refinery, 
two refineries have been built in Bom- 
bay, a third is in process of construc- 
tion at Vizagapatam and a fourth is 
projected for Calcutta. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKETS 


U.S.$ 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
June High Low High Low 
2 $5803¢ 580 57812 578 
3 58012 580 57858 577748 
4 58018 57934 57838 57734 
5 580 57942 57816 57742 
6 580 579 578 57634 
Kf 57912 57914 57758 57738 
D.D. rates: High 579%%4 Low 578, 


Trading totals: T.T. US$3,670.000; 
Notes cash US$545,000, forward US$ 
2,020,000; D.D. US$380,000. The 
market was easier in line with weak 
gold market. Trading in the T.T. sec- 
tor was active. In the Notes market, 
Peking agents unloaded small amounts 
during the week. Shippers took ad- 
vantage of the over two points dif- 
ference; bought cash notes and sold 
ers Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated HK$3.80 per US$1,000. 
Speculative positions averaged US$1% 
million every day. The D.D. market 
was quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign ci rrency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.77—1.7625, 
Japan  0.014275—0.014125, Malaya 
1.878, South Vietnam 0.0724—0.0709, 
Laos 0.052, Cambodia 0.084, Thailand 
0.2718, Indonesia 0.086—0.083. Sales: 
Pesos 250,000, Yen 70 million, Mala- 
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yan $270,000, Piastre 7 million, Kip 
5 million, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiah 100,000. Chinese Exchange: 
People’s Yuan notes quoted $1.21—0.96 
per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar notes quoted 
$0.186—0.135 per dollar, and remit- 
tances at 0.1325—0.1315. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.11—16.08, Scotland 14.00, 
Treland 13.50, Australia 12.45—12.42, 
New Zealand 14.40, Egypt 10.05, East 
Africa 15.10, South Africa 15.82— 
15.81, West Africa 13.00, Jamaica 
13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, 
Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1772, 


Pakistan 0.805, Ceylon 0.94, Burma 
0.52, Malaya 1.846—1.833, Canada 
5.9675—5.935, Cuba 5.00, Argentina 


0.125, Brazil 0.052, Peru 0.24, Mexico 
0.40, Philippines 1.825—1.8075, Swit- 
zerland 1.338, West Germany 1.35, 
Italy 0.0092, Belgium 0.104, Sweden 
1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.45, France 0.0125— 
0.01205, South Vietnam 0.073—0.072, 
Laos 0.053—0.052, Cambodia 0.0845— 


0.0835, New Guinea 1.00, Indonesia 
0.0875—0.084, Thailand 0.27—0.2605, 
Macao 1.003—1.002, Japan 0.0146— 
0.0144. 
Gold Market 
June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
2 $2521 25244 2627 High 
3 25214 252 
4 25214 25176 
5 252 25156 
6 252 24975 Low 262% 
7 25136 25044 


Opening and closing prices were 
252% and 251; highest and _ lowest, 
252% and 249%. The market was 
easier because: (1) import licence fee 
in Macao was lowered by 50 Macao 
cents per fine ounce; (2) exports con- 
tinued to decrease; (3) prices in Bang- 
kok was lower; and (4) Russia might 
ship gold to Indonesia as part of the 
Red economic aid to that country. In- 
terest for change over favoured buyers 
because of the low stock and netted 2 
HK cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings averaged 5,100 taels per day 
and totalled 30,600 taels for the 
week, in which 9,330 taels were trans- 
acted in cash (2,530 taels listed and 
6,800 taels arranged). Positions taken 
by speculators averaged 5,900 taels per 
day. Imports from Macao amounted to 
4,000 taels. Exports totalled 5,500 
taels (4,000 taels to Singapore, and 
1,500 taels to Rangoon). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$12.00 and 11.50 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates were 
US$38.02—38.00 per fine ounce: 8,000 
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fine ounces were contracted at US$ 
88.02 cif Macao. US double eagle old 
and new coins quoted $269 and 234 


respectively per coin, English _So- 
vereigns $59 per coin, and Mexican 
gold coins $275 per coin. Silver Mar- 


ket: 500 taels of bar silver traded at 
$5.60 per tael, and 600 dollar coins at 
$3.62—=8.61 per coin. Twenty-cent 
silver coins quoted $2.79—2.78 per five 
coins. 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


Trading last week reached $1.5 mil- 
lion on Thursday, highest since Feb- 
ruary 24 this year. Closing prices for 
most shares were much higher than 
those for the previous week: popular 
shares such as Trams, Lights, Elec- 
trics, Telephones, Hotels, Realties and 
Lands were tran-ac.ed at highest 1958 
prices on Friday. 

With HK’s entrepot trade steadily 
declining, many businessmen recently 
began to invest their funds in local 
shares. These buyers are usually hesi- 
tant but as soon as the market trend 
turns upward they chip in and that 
was what had happened last week. 

Interest was particularly keen on 
Utilities, Hotels, Lands and Realties. 
Among Utilities, Telephones were the 
most attractive item registering a 
turnover of 10,400 shares on a single 
day. Other utility company shares also 
had more buyers than sellers. Trad- 
ing in HK Hotels averaged 11,000 
shares every day. Investors are con- 
fident that increased tourist trade and 
the lack of sufficient number of first 
class hotels will assure good earnings 
of this share. Hongkong Realties at- 
tracted a large number of buyers after 
the company had announced that pro- 
fit this year was almost double that 
of 1956/57. The dividend is un- 
changed at 15 cents but there is a 
bonus of one share for every ten 
shares. 

On the other hand, cotton shares 
were weak in spite of the higher divi- 
dend announced recently by these 
companies. Many investors hesitate 
to touch these shares in anticipation 
of lower cotton textile exports to UK 
this year. Actually the slight drop in 
demand from UK for cotton goods 
affected largely small factories. Large 
mills such as Nanyang and Textile Cor- 
porations have so far retained steady 
demand from their well-established 
connections in UK and other markets. 

Dividend—The Hongkong Realty and 
Trust Company Limited announced a 
dividend of 15 cents per share for the 
year ended April 1958. 600,000 
shares, credited as fully paid, will be 
issued to shareholders in the proportion 
of one new share for every ten exist- 
ing shares.. The shares so issued will 
rank in respect of dividend for the year 
ending April 1959 and in all other 
respects pari passu with the existing 
issued shares. 
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Esti- 
mated 
Share May 30 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
HK Bank ~..-—. 760 115 762.50 770b +$10 $42 5.45 
Union Ins ~..-— 70.50 71.50 T1b 71.50 +$1 $3.40 4.76 |! 
Lombard ------- 29n -_ - 29n quiet $2 6.90 |) 
Wheelock = --_--- 6.05 6,20 6,10 6.20 +15c 5c 12.10) | 
Yangtsze -.----. 5,40n 5.60 5.40 5.60 +20¢ 65c 11.61 
Allied Inv ------ 4,425 4,60b 4.50 4.575b -+15¢e 25c 5.46 
HK & FE Inv -- 10,20n 10.60s 10.20n 10.30b +10¢ 80c 7.55 
HK Wharf ee 104n 105s 102b 102 —$2 $9 8,82 
HK Dock <...-- 41 41.75 41 41,75 +75¢ $2 4.79 ) 
Provident 11,50b 12.20 11.60 12.20 +70c $1 8.19 iq 
HK Land 32.75 34 32,50 33.75 +$1 $2.40 TAL 
Realty 1.60s 1,65 1,575 1.65 +5e 15¢ 9.09 | 
Hotel 19.40 21 19.70 21 +$1.60 $1.50 7.14 
Star Ferry ae 113n 114s 111b 113 firm $9 7.96 
Yaumati 950 97.50 95.50 97,50 +$2.50 $7.50 7.69 
Trams — 25,20 26,20 25.30 26.20 +$1 $1.90 7.25 
Light meee 17.40 17.90 17.40 17.90 +50¢ $1.10 6.15 
Electric 27,20 28.40 27,20 28.30 +$1.10 $1.90 6.71 
Telephone 26.30 27,60 26,30 27.50 +$1.20 $1.50 5.45 | 
Cement: «suc 22 23.30 21.90 23.20 +$1,20 $3 12,93 
Dairy Farm a5 16.60 17.60 16,50 17.60 +$1 $1.80 10.23 
Watson a) 2a 11 11 10.90 11 firm $1 9.09 
Amal Rubber ----. 1.375 1.458 1.40 1.40b +2l2c 20c 13.79 } 
Textile) Saean-=< 4.575 4,65s 4,50b 4.55b —21oc 60c 13.19 
Nanyang—— ...2--. 8.50 8.55 8.40 8.40 —10c $1.10 13.10 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN MAY 


The opening week of May gave 
promise of revived interest in the share 
market but towards the middle of the 
month, it became evident that earlier 
expectations would not materialise. 
Announcement by the local banks of 
reduction in interest rates acted as a 
stimulant, increasing the turnover 
temporarily. After two days, however, 
fewer transactions were recorded but 
at the higher levels. 

Banks and Insurances: The demand 
for Hongkong Banks continued at 
slightly lower levels, but Bank of East 
Asia attracted buyers and registered 
fractional gains in light scale trading. 
An increased number of Unions changed 
hands at lower levels. Investment 
Companies: Allied Investors and Yang- 
tszes led in fair scale trading and 
were transacted at prices a little higher 
than those ruling at the end of last 


month. Shipping: Increased deals in 
Wheelocks were reported with no 
material .change in rates. Transac- 


tions in other stocks in the group were 
negligible. Docks & Wharves: Demand 
for Kowloon Wharf and Hongkong 
Dock shares set in at lower levels, while 
China Providents registered small gains. 
Lands & Hotels: This section was well 
supported, and marked increased trad- 
ing reported in Hongkong Lands, Hum- 
phreys and Realtys all registering im- 
proved rates. Public Utilities: Demand 
continued at higher rates, and in the 
favourite counters increased trading 
was reported at improved rates. Indus- 
trials: Business reported was negligible, 
apart from Cements. Stores: Dairy 
Farms and Lane Crawfords were in 
demand at higher levels, with a slight 
falling off in Watsons at lower levels. 
More transactions were reported in 
Sinceres. Miscellaneous: Business re-. 
ported was negligible. Cottons: Both 
Textiles and Nanyangs reported  in- 


creased transactions with no material 
changes in rates. Rubbers: Amalga- 
mated and Rubber Trusts again led in 
a moderately active market, both re- 
gistering higher rates. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by Lombard Insurance, Indo-China 
Steam Navigation, Nanyang Cotton 
Mills, Ayer Tawah Rubber, Sungala 
Rubber, and China Underwriters. 


Business during the month: 
703,505. 
871. 


$15,- 
Business in 1957: $147,621,- 
Business during January-May: 


$64,563,159. Business in May, 1957: 
$18,332,959. 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 


Qty. of 
Shares 
H.K. Govt. Loan 312% (1948) ______ $32,000 
H.K. Bank ee ee eee 906 
H.K. Bank (Lon. Reg.) 40 
Bank of East Asia = 119 
Lombard Insurance 546 
Union Insurance 3,350 
Allied Investors 17,800 
Rhee Jeng: Se ne 10,000 
H.K. & Far East Inv. 1,600 
Indo-China ,(Def.) ____ 100 
Union Waterboat __ 100 
Asia Navigation = 2,451 
Wheelock Marden 76,640 
Whart Co.) a. = 2,092 
C. Provident 28,670 
FLK Dock 9/252 7,358 
Shanghai Dock = 2,600 
H.K. & S. Hetels 97,882 
LK band!) fees 54,824 
Shanghai Land 17,300 
Humphreys 17,100 
Realty Mee 340,000 
H.K. Tram 50,470 
Star Ferry "965 
Yaumati Ferry 4,381 
China Light 63,824 
H.K. Electric 68,255 
Telephone _____ 61,861 
Cement ___ 21,375 
Roper ne 1,000 
Amoy Canning ‘766 
Metal Industries 1,900 
Dairy Farm _____ 65,364 
Watson 10,898 
Lane Crawford __ 12,600 
Sincere 2 —— 3,043 
wong Sang Ho 2 
Construction eee sr) 
Vibro Piling 
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Qty. of 

Shares 

Shanghai Gas 1,201 
3,500 

22,650 

12,000 

Rubber 

Amalgamated Rubber 248,357 
PV OI aT AW ON accra en 5,748 
Java-Consolidated —— 14,686 
Rubber Trust —..-.. 30,117 
S'hai Kelantan ee 7,000 
male Sumatra: Roane ese ceee 600 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


Practically all the declines in the 
Industrial section during the week 
ended May 30 were recorded on the 
last two days’ trading; at the close 
there was little more than token sup- 
port. Georgetown Dispensary lost 20 
cents to $1.70, but this is hardly a 
fair guide in view of the limited mar- 
ket enjoyed by these shares. One and 
a half cent declines were recorded in 
Federal Dispensary, Malayan Cement 
and Straits Steamships. Fraser & 
Neave eased to $2.48 after $2.50 
earlier, whilst McAlisters and Wm. 
Jacks both shed 2% cents. Wearnes 
dipped from $3.06 to $8.02% and 
Singapore Cold Storage were also 3% 
cents down at 84 cents c.d., Gammons 
at $1.97% and Hammers at $1.52% 
recorded losses of 5 cents. Business 
wes written for the first time in Mala- 
yan Breweries 5% Debentures at 80 
cents. Robinson Ords., Sime Darby, 
Straits Times and Straits Traders were 
amongst the few counters which man- 
aged to hold their own. 


Tins were dull and featureless until 
towards the end of the week when 
prices again declined. Losses, how- 
ever, were smaller than those suffered 
during the preceding period, although 
once more there was a predominance 
of sellers. Austral Amalgamated slip- 
ped to 9/10% after opening at 10/6 
and Berjuntai lost almost as much to 
11/10%. Ayer Hitam slumped badly 
from 24/- to 22/6 and Tongkah Har- 
bour were down 1/- to 9/-. Both 
Petaling and Sungei Way lost 7% 
cents, with Rantau, at $1.22%, down 
5 cents. lLarut lost a further 3d and 
Lower Perak shed 6d. Although Kam- 
pong Lanjut fell off to 37/-, buyers 
could still not be attracted. The 
General Manager of Raub advises that, 
in the absence of any adverse circum- 
stances that cannot at present be fore- 
seen, it is expected that the Derrick 
shaft will be unwatered to the eighth 
level within ten days of the com- 
mencement of pumping. The shares, 
however, eased further during the week 
to close at 56 cents. 


Repeating the previous week’s be- 
haviour, Rubbers were very dull with 


price movements small, but, almost 
without exception, to lower levels. 
Notable exception was Jimah which 


jumped from $3.12% to $3.35. De- 
clines of 2% cents were suffered by 
Amalgamated Malay, yer Panas, 
Bassett, Connemara and Kempas. Bo- 
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TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


CHINA TRADE 


China/Japan Trade—Tokyo’s firm 
stand on the flag issue irritated Pe- 
king. All business dealings between 
the two countries were suspended. A 
large number of Japanese businessmen 
left China as Peking stepped up its 
attack on Premier Nobosuke Kishi 
after the flag incident in Nagasaki. 
The China National Metals Import Cor- 
poration and the China National 
Minerals Corporation recalled their 
trade delegations who were negotiating 
in Japan with the Yawata steel works 
on the import of Japanese steel. In 
the East China Sea, Chinese warships 
seized 12 Japanese fishing boats on 
May 6. 


Tokyo estimated that Japan’s im- 
mediate losses from China’s arbitrary 
suspension of trade dealings amount to 
slightly over 37.5 million yen. The 
losses involved are: (1) advance pay- 
ments to producers by the 15 major 
trading companies with outstanding 
contracts for the export of textile 
goods, 1.55 m yen; (2) funds necessary 
to maintain stocks, 16.66 m yen; (3) 
damages for breach of contract, 10.97 
m yen; (4) losses arising from switch- 
ing over to the rejected goods to other 
channels at home and abroad, 8.32 m 
yen. Industries seriously affected are 
textile, fertiliser and machinery groups. 


Peking however also loses a market 
for soyabeans, rice, salt, coal and other 
raw materials. During the second half 
month Peking informed the _  Sino- 
Japanese Export Import Trade Associa- 
tion in Tokyo that China is prepared 
to resume trade with Japan on two 
conditions: that Japan prevents any 
future flag incident and guarantees the 
safe operation of a permanent Chinese 
trade mission in Japan. Towards end 
of the month however Peking’s attitude 
stiffened again after Japan had signed 
an agreement with Taiwan covering 
US$170 million worth of trade in 1958 
($85 m each way). Even North Korea 
annulled the £4 million trade agree- 


relli slipped from to $2.55 to $2.47% 
and Ulu’ Benut lost 3 cents to 35 
cents. Sterling Rubbers remained 
quiet but a number of gains were re- 
corded. Malacca Rubber improved 
from 19/- to 20/3 x.d. and United Sua 
Betong closed at 50/- x.d. compared 
with 49/- c.d. at the beginning of the 
week. Tremelbye rose sharply to 17/9 
—a gain of 3/4%. F.M.S. Rubber 
however lost 2/- to 41/-. 


Local Loans were still in demand 
and quotations were revised to levels 
where the taxable issues show yields 
to redemption of a shade under 5.9%. 
Scrip, as yet, remains in short sup- 
ply. 

Scant attention was paid to Over- 


seas investments, although there was a 
modest turnover in Australian issues. 


ment with Japan as the result of the 
rupture in the Tokyo-Peking trade. At 
present, all trade between North 
Korea and Japan has to pass through 
Chinese agents via Dairen. On May 
31, Chinese authorities told the China 


Trade Promotion Association in 
Japan that China will in future 
prohibit any Japanese ship’s_- en- 
trance into a Chinese port  with- 


cut permission of the Chinese. Up 
to present, Japanese ships have been 
allowed to enter four Chinese ports 
without specific ship-by-ship permis- 
sion. The official Chinese shipping and 
stevedoring agency also cancelled a 
longterm contract with 17 Japanese 
shipping companies. Japanese = ships 
entering Chinese ports in future will 
have to request the agency beforehand 
to act as their agents. 


China/UK Trade—According to re- 
ports from London, the British Govern- 
ment is pressing the 15-nation Paris 
committee to end the embargo on 
trade in strategic goods with Russia, 
China and _ the satellites. America 
however is arguing that the time is not 
ripe for the abolition of the embargo. 
With the exception of the purchase of 
Chinese produce by British traders at 
the Canton Exhibition, trade between 
China and UK remained quiet during 
the month. 


China/Canada Trade—After a trial 
shipment of about a million bushels 
of Canadian wheat to China, 
Peking ordered 1.5 million more 
bushels from Canada. 


China/Australia Trade—Peking sent 
a trade mission to Australia to nego- 
tiate the purchase of wool and to in- 
duce Australia to buy more goods from 
China. The mission was not invited by 
the Australian Government. The lead- 
er of the group said on arrival in Syd- 
ney that they hoped to sell silk, tex- 
tiles, tea, chemical products, minerals 
and handicraft. No business was con- 
cluded during the month. 


China/India Trade—In New Delhi, a 
Chinese trade delegation concluded an 
agreement with Indian State Trading 
Corporation to exchange 29 million 
rupees (each way) of goods in the six 
months period from May to October 
this year. India will export cotton, 
pepper, tobacco and other items; China 
will export caustic soda, soda ash, 
newsprint, calcium carbide and other 
industrial supplies. 


China/Ceylon Trade—Colombo trade 
officials reported that China’s exports 
to Ceylon are expanding rapidly but 
Ceylon’s products, with the exception 
of rubber, are not yet finding a real 
market in China. The value of China’s 
exports to Ceylon’ increased from 
about 1.5 million rupees in 1952 to 7.5 
million rupees at _ present. These 
figures do not include the value of trade 
under the rubber-rice barter agree- 
ment between the two countries which 
provides for the annual exchange of 
50,000 tons of Ceylonese rubber for 
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200,000 to 270,000 tons of Chinese 
rice. China’s principal exports to Cey- 
lon include garlic, cement, textiles, 


chilli and pulses. 


China/Singapore Trade—The Singa- 
pore Rubber Trade Association was 
considering to send a mission to China 
to discuss the quality of Malayan rub- 
ber shipped to China. Recently, there 
had been differences between Singa- 
pore exporters and Chinese buyers on 
the quality of the commodity and the 
system of inspection of shipments. 
Apart from settling the differences, the 
mission. will survey the possibilities of 
boosting export of rubber to China. 
From China, Singapore bought large 
quantities of cloth, cement, toys and 
foodstuffs. ; 


Canton Exhikition—Canton claimed 
that business amounting to $1,000 mil- 
lion was transacted at the month-long 
Export Commodity Fair there. More 
than 9,500 purchases of about 1,000 
items were made at the fair by visitors 


from 35 countries. British buyers 
bought automatic looms, hog casing, 
toys, cotton textiles and _ novelties; 


West German and other European mer- 
chants bought sewing machines, goat 
wool, feather, hog casing; HK import- 
ers booked automatic lifts, electric fans 
and other appliances, bulbs, and other 
light industrial products. A small 
number of local firms which have con- 
nections in Europe and other markets 
also managed to get many offers from 
Canton for direct shipments of feather, 
egg products and other’ produce to 
various destinations but quantities in- 
volved were very small. Details of 
other purchases were not disclosed. 


Canton also boasted that many visit- 
ing businessmen got orders from China 


for construction and other essential 
materials; there was however only 
one detailed report—the purchase 


of 10,120 tons of steel boiler plates and 
an unspecified amount of rayon yarn, 
dyestuff, chemicals and machinery from 
West Germany. Up to present, China 
booked a total of 21,020 tons of steel 
plates and 1,620 tons of steel boiler 
tubes from West Germany; the pur- 
chase of 10,120 tons mentioned above 
would have been made even without 
contacts at the Canton Fair. Most 
European and Chinese businessmen 
who went from here to Canton hoping 
to get orders from China were dis- 
appointed. Instead of selling supplies 
and equipment to China, a few Euro- 
pean firms obtained agency contracts 
for the marketing of a number of un- 
popular Chinese handicrafts and light 
industrial products in Europe _ for 
China. 


HK IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Consignments of foodstuffs and light 
industrial products from China as well 
as imports of factory supplies and con- 
sumer goods from Japan, UK, US and 
Europe were maintained at a steady 
level throughout the month. Total 
value of these imports amounted to 


$370.2 million representing a drop of 
$18.3 million from that of the previous 
month and a decline of $67.3 m com- 
pared with May 1957. Local dealers 
curtailed the booking of supplies from 
various sources on account of the 
steady decline in HK’s entrepot trade. 


Total export at $230.5 m was $14.1 
m lower than in the previous month 
and $24.8 m less than May 1957. Re- 
exports of Chinese, Japanese, European 
and American merchandise to Thai- 
land, Singapore and Malaya were ac- 
tive but shipments were restricted to 
small lots in most cases. Enquiries 
from Taiwan and Korea for various 
factory items and other essentials did 
not materialize into actual business in 
most cases because buying offers were 
too low. Demand from Japan for 
beans, oilseeds and oils improved but 
the lack of sufficient supply handicap- 
ped trading. Orders from UK, Europe 
and other sources for produce covered 
only a few items; inadequate stock 
here again restricted the volume of the 
business. HK’s entrepot trade is de- 
teriorating without any immediate pros- 
pect of reversing the trend. 


Exports of Hongkong products to SE 
Asia, UK, US and other markets were 
maintained at normal level but indica- 
tions are that such exports might 
gradually decline if effective measures 
are not taken at once by local indus- 
trialists and exporters to eliminate the 


mounting sales resistance in various 
markets, particularly in UK and SE 
Asia. 

HK/China Trade—Local dealers 


managed to get only small lots of a few 
popular staples from China. Peking 
still channelled the bulk of well esta- 
blished export items such as tea, gar- 
lic, rosin, beans, bamboo cane, aniseed 
star, woodoil, feather, oils, ete. to 
Europe and other buyers by _ direct 
dealings and shipments. On the other 
hand imports of foodstuffs from the 
Mainland remained heavy consisting 
mostly of canned food, frozen meat 
and prawns, vegetables, eggs. fruits, 
poultry and live hogs. Prices for can- 
ned food were slashed to compete with 
American and British goods. China 
also sent a great variety of light in- 
dustrial products such as cement, cot- 
ton textiles, paper, chemicals, electric 
appliances, metalware, knitwear, sta- 
tionery, and other odd items to the 
local market at very competitive prices. 
By limiting purchases from here to 
small lots of metals and other essen- 
tials, Peking manages to retain a sur- 
plus of about $90 million every month 
in her trade with Hongkong. 


HK/Japan Trade—The 
the Anglo-Japanese Trade Pact and 
the relaxation of import restrictions 
in Japan did not stimulate Japan’s pur- 
chase from here to any 
degree. Exports of produce and scrap 
metals to Japan were also quiet. There 
were more enquiries from Japan for 
beans and other staples following the 
break-up of trade talks: between Japan 


signing of 


appreciable’, 
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and China but only a few transactions 
were concluded because buyers consi- 
dered prices here high while local deal- 
ers could not get enough supply from 
the Mainland. Peking’s sales office 
here, the China Resources Company in 
the China Bank Building, accepted only 
orders for a small number of items on 
ec & f HK terms. These c & f HK 
prices were generally higher than Pe- 
king’s previous c & f Japan quotations. 
Consequently exports to Japan remain- 
ed sluggish. 


Imports from Japan also slowed down 
after heavy consignments during the 
first half month. Principal items in- 
cluded cement, metals, paper, cotton 
and rayon products, electric appliances, 
fruits, sewing machines, sea food, sun- 
dvies and other consumer goods mostly 
zor the local population rather than 
for overseas buyers; reexports of 
Japanese goods to SE Asia and Africa 
remained very quiet and showed no 
sign of possible improvement in the 
near future. 


HK/UK Trade—Imports of automo- 
biles, base metals, textiles, dairy pro- 
ducts, cigarettes, woollen piecegoods, 
cosmetics and provisions totalled 10,000 
tons while exports of cotton goods, ruv- 
ber shoes, torch, plastics, seagrass pro- 
ducts, sawn timber and other local 
products amounted to only 5,000 tons;. 
the difference in value is even more 
prominent. Although cotton goods 
still made up the major portion ot the 
export tonnage, its volume was reduced 


recently. The decline at present at- 
fected chiefly small factories here; 
most large firms managed to retain 


regular demand from their old connec- 
tions in UK. If exports of cotton 
goods to UK continue to drop, hun- 
dreds of textile workers here will be- 
come unemployed instead of being 
‘under-paid’. 


Meanwhile, UK textilemen continued 
to attack the exploitation of ‘cheap’ 
labour by HK cotton industry although 
Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, had pointed 
out: “ff we start trying to equate 
labour conditions everywhere as an 
essential ingredient of international 
trade, the United Kingdom might find 
itself in some difficulties in its own 
overseas markets’. Mr. J. D. Clague, 
Chairman of HK General Chamber of 
Commerce suggested that Government, 
industry and commerce here make 
available to the general public in UK 
the true facts of the Colony’s case on 
textiles. Hongkong’s dedication to the 
tradition of free trade should be made 
widely known to. every sector of Bri- 
tain’s public life so that the real story 
of the Colony’s survival and develop- 
ment would be known in UK. He fur- 
ther opined that if Lancashire really 
wishes to reach an agreement with HK 
on a restrictive quota, it should change 
its approach to a more. friendly and 
cooperative -manner. 


In London, the talks held between 
UK manufacturers and. representatives 
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from Pakistan and India on ceiling 
figures for duty-free imports of cotton 
goods for retention in UK was unsuc- 
cessful. India and Pakistan accepted 
the principle of import limitations but 
‘did not arrive at any formula whereby 
this could be carried out because there 
were differences of opinion about the 
ceilings which might be embodied in an 
understanding. It can be expected 
however that Lancashire will not leave 
matters where they are now; they will 
continue to make every effort to get 
the principle translated into practice. 
(See also ‘HK vs. Lancashire’ under 
Hongkong Notes and Reports in this 
issue). 


Hongkong industrial leaders are not 
only concerned about.the adverse effects 
which any form of restriction will have 
on HK exports but also worried about 
other consequences—a limitation on 
Commonwealth cotton goods imports 
into UK will lead to the eventual dis- 
integration of the Commonwealth Pre- 
ference system. If Lancashire  suc- 
ceeds in limiting \grey cloth imports 
from HK, India and Pakistan, other 
industries in UK will also demand 
similar protection. As a matter of 
fact, UK garments and some other 
industries are already voicing their-de- 
sire to limit imports from Hongkong. 


HK/Europe Trade—Hongkong pro- 
ducts constituted the major portion of 
about 5,000 tons of exports to Europe, 
mostly to West Germany. Since 
January this year, West Germany main- 
tained an average monthly purchase of 
$5 million from here. Demand from 
Europe for produce remained slow; 
dealers believe that with the reduction 
of freight charges for shipments from 
China and Europe, reexports of produce 
aes here to Europe will further de- 
cline. 


Imports from Europe remained 
active but the volume also declined. 
Principal items include paper, metals, 
machinery, watches, dairy products, 
glass, chemicals, rayon goods, frozen 
food, canned food and other provisions; 
consignments were limited to small lots 
because dealers. here cut imports on 
account of uncertain reexports to SE 
Asia. West Germany is now the No. 1. 
European supplier shipping here about 
$14 million worth of merchandise every 
month. Switzerland is the No. 2 sup- 
plier sending about $12 million worth 
of watches and: movements to the local 
market every month (slightly - lower 
than the 1957 record). 


Netherlands coritinues to supply HK 
with large quantities of dairy products. 
A Dutch products exhibition was held 
here at the offices of B. Zuiden Van 
Brothers Timited in David House. Ex- 
hibits ranged from dairy products to 
textiles and. other manufactures; many 


items were introduced to HK. for the 


first time. 
now offering 


It Pe manufacturers are. 
a large 


tric appliances, textiles, blankets, rugs, 
office machines and under-water sports 


variety of. 
goods including. Pap raincoats. - elec-- 


goods. French manufacturers are also 
promoting the sales of machine tools, 
Scooters, pharmaceuticals and medical 
ee watches, wheat flour, nylon 
oducts, wines and _ spirits, sundries 
and provisions in the local market but 
they are handicapped by the lack of 
sufficient budget for advertising. 


HK/US Trade—American consumer 
goods, factory supplies, machinery and 
equipment retained steady local demand 
although reexports of these items to SE 
Asia slowed down. Imports averaged 
1,500 tons every week. A large number 
of air conditioning units arrived; local 
dealers. anticipate that sales this year 
will be higher than 1957. In addition 
to well established brands, many new 
names appeared on the market. Prices 
range from $1,400 to over $2,000 per 
unit of 1 HP. Large quantities of 
summer goods also arrived from US 
during the month. 


Exports. of shirts and other local 
products to US remained steady but 
were still much lower in tonnage and 
value than imports from US. Many 
American businessmen however see in 
the increased shipments of HK goods to 
US a threat to American industry! A 
trade magazine, Textile World, said 
that HK prices were even lower than 
Japanese quotations and that US 
textilesmen were worried because HK 
was under no voluntary export restric- 
tions. Local shirt makers are also 
complaining. Several local firms suffer- 
ed considerable losses in exports of 
shirts to US because over 100,000 dozen 
shirts had been rejected and returned 
to HK on the ground that these shirts 
were not up to sample standard. 


On the other hand, exports of rattan- 
ware, hardwood furniture, firecrackers, 
torch and other metalware, garments 
other than shirts, rubber shoes, cotton 
cloth and novelties improved consider- 
ably this year; consequently US has be- 
come the second best customer of HK 
products, next only to UK. According 
to Mr. Martin Hickman, American Vice- 
Consul here in the Consulate’s Economic 
Section, $5 million worth of cotton 
goods have already been exported to 
US so far this year. The improvement 
in demand from US for HK-made gar- 
ments has encouraged several local mills 
to expand their production facilities. 
‘Many. manufacturers have now realised 
the: importance of the American de- 
mand and they are giving up their 
markets in other places to concentrate 
on America. A new item which at- 


‘tracts mounting interest of American 


buyers is the HK-built Chinese junks. 
New York delivery prices for these 
junks range from US$2,270 to $4,890 
eack 


HK/‘Thajland Trade—Rice still con- 
stituted the bulk portion of imports 
from Thailand which amounted to about 


20,000 tons. There were also beans, 
maize, teak, hide, groundnut oil, salt 
and. live cattle from Bangkok but 


quantities were not as impressive as 
rice shipments. From here, Bangkok 
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purchased metals, paper, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, cotton yarn, knitwear, 
paint, flour, torch, cement and other 
HK manufactures; quantities involved 
however were small. The _ relaxation 
of import control in Bangkok on items 
such as cement, melon seeds, joss sticks, 
fruits and gypsum did not stimulate 
HK’s total exports to Thailand to any 
appreciable degree probably due _ to 
the fact that at the same time authori- 
ties there had increased import duties 
on a large number of commodities. 
Nevertheless, compared with other SE 
Asian countries, Thailand is the second 
best customer of HK at present, next 
only to Malaya. 


HK/Indonesia Trade—Exports to 
Indonesian ports improved to 3,000 
tons consisting chiefly of yarn and 
foodstuffs. Local spinners also resumed 
talks with Djakarta authorities regard- 
ing the processing of US-aid cotton for 
Indonesia. Orders from Djakarta for 
cotton cloth however were very small 
because large quantities of this item 
were shipped direct to Indonesia by 
Peking under the current Chinese aid 
program. Japan’s increased direct trade 
with Indonesia, since the recent con- 
clusion of reparations agreement be- 
tween the two countries, also weakened 
HK’s reexports of Japanese goods to 
Indonesian ports particularly in tran- 
shipments of Japanese cotton textiles 
to Djakarta. 


The civil war there continued to 
handicap trade between HK and Indo- 
nesian ports. The bombing of ships in 
Indonesian waters by the Rebels fur- 
ther discouraged traders from sending 
vessels and merchandise to Celebes, 
Halmahera, the Southern Moluccas and 
other Indonesian territories. The Rebel 
or Revolutionary Government promised 
ito consider compensation payments for 
losses suffered by foreign ships in East 
Indonesian waters as a result of its air 
attacks. At the same time however it 
warned foreign shipowners to refrain 
from serving Indonesian ports unless 
provided with specific clearances issued 
by the Revolutionary Government. 


Meanwhile, war risk insurance rates 
for shipments destined for Indonesian 
ports were increased 28-fold. The rate 
at the end of April was 40 cents per 
$100 for Makassar; in mid-May it jump- 
ed to $11 per $100. General war risk 
rates for shipments destined for Indo- 
nesian ports were non-existent. Rates 
varied according to port of destination, 
nature of cargo, and even the reputa- 
tion of the consignee in the commercial, 
shipping and financial world. 


HK/Malaya Trade—At the beginning 
of the month, exports of foodstuffs and 
HK manufactures as well as reexports 
of consumer goods of American, Bri- 
tish and Japanese origins remained 
active but during mid-May, the volume 
was reduced as the civil war in Indo- 
nesia intensified restricting the flow of 
merchandise from Singapore and Ma- 
laya_ to Indonesian ports; several 
thousand tons of cargo for Indonesia 
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was unloaded and stranded in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. The situation im- 


proved towards monthend and shipments 
of metalware, plastics, rubber shoes, 
paints, knitwear, cosmetics, canned 
food, wheat flour, joss sticks and other 


consumer goods to Singapore and Ma- 
laya reactivated after transhipments 


of these items from there to Indonesian 
ports returned to normal. There were 
however no orders for cotton cloth 
because Singapore and Malaya recently 
bought large quantities of Japanese and 
Chinese cotton piecegoods direct from 
these countries at prices much cheaper 
than HK manufacturers could compete 
with. 


HK/Philippines Trade—There was a 
sharp drop in the number of tourists 
from Manila. Philippine authorities 
suspended more than 80 Customs offi- 
cials in a massive attack on the cor- 
ruption-ridden Customs Bureau. The 
sweeping clean-up was ordered by Pre- 
sident Carlos. P. Garcia. These 80 
officiais were responsible for the releas- 
ing of illicit imports ranging from music 
jukeboxes to Chinese watermelon seeds. 


Manila importers also could not ob- 
tain enough foreign exchange for 
various permitted imports; authorities 
there curtailed allocations to balance 
the trade. Consequently, orders reach- 
ed here covered only small lots of steel 
plates, green pea, used gunny bags and 
HK made textiles and metalware. 
Manila was considering to obtain a 
US$30 million loan from US to streng- 
then the foreign exchange reserve. 


HK/South Korea Trade—Seoul an- 
nounced that Korean trade centres 
would be established in Hongkong and 


Singapore to promote Kerean trade 
with SE Asia. Meanwhile, HK/Korea 
trade remained slow. Seoul im- 


porters sent here a large number of 
enquiries for paper, sulfa drugs, rayon 
products, chemicals and other essential 
supplies but only a few transactions 
were concluded; buying counteroffers 
were too low in most cases. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1958 Seoul will prohibit 
imports of woollen yarn. Shipments 
of Korean cotton yarn, gallnuts and 
other staples to the local market re- 
mained sluggish. 


HK/Taiwan Trade—Taipei importers 
enquired for many popular items of 
paper, chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
after authorities there allocated large 
sums of foreign exchange for essential 
supplies. Demand seemed to be very 
keen probably on account of the fact 
that the new exchange rates had stimu- 
lated commodity prices in Taiwan. On 
the other hand, Taipei importers con- 
sidered cif prices from here too ex- 
pensive even after freight charges for 
cargo from HK to Taiwan were reduced 
by about 20 per cent. The new ex- 
change rates there had indirectly de- 
preciated the value of Taiwan Dollar. 


To relieve supply shortage there, 
Taipei lifted the ban on the use of 


self-provided foreign exchange for im- 
ports; with the exception of luxury 
items, other restrictions were removed. 
Importers however must deposit their 
funds in the Bank of Taiwan for at 
least six months before they are allowed 
to utilise the monev for permitted im- 
ports. Overseas Chinese are allowed to 
ship any commodity (with the exception 
of luxuries) to Taiwan if covered by a 


government permit and retained for 
own use. 
Imports from Taiwan remained 


steady; the new exchange rates made 
Taiwan exports more attractive in price. 
Consignments of Taiwan live hogs, 
sugar, starch, ginger, fruits, tea, citro- 
nella oil, camphor products and feather 
to the local market amounted to 3,000 
tons. 


HK/Cambodia Trade—Several thou- 
sand tons of rice and substantial quan- 
tities of live hogs, maize, beans and 
other produce reached here in the first 
half month. During the second half 
month however imports slowed down 
and towards monthend consignments of 
rice to the local market were suspended 
on account of the curtailed supply. 
Exports to Cambodia also declined 
steadily during the month; orders from 
Phnompenh covered only small lots of 
metals, paper and HK manufactures 
because authorities there prohibited im- 
ports of luxuries; suspended imports 
financed from, self-provided foreign ex- 
change; and allocated the bulk of im- 
port foreign exchange funds for direct 
imports from US and Japan. 


HK/Laos Trade—Vientiane allocated 
more US dollars for essentials but orders 
reached here were only for small lots 
of HK manufactured metalware and 
cotton goods. Authorities there also 
maintained the policy of buying paper, 
metals, chemicals and. other essentials 
direct from manufacturing countries 
whenever possible. Towards monthend, 
Vientiane bought small lots cf deter- 
gents, iron pipes and construction ma- 
terials from here. These purchases 
however were made to meet urgent 
demand in Laos and did not indicate 
any possible improvement in future 
purchases from here. 


HK/Vietnam Trade—The shortage of 
foreign exchange in Saigon handicap- 
ped its purchases from here. Saigon 
prohibited imports of items such as 
towel, grey cloth, ete. which its domes- 
tic industries could produce. Exports 
from here to South Vietnam now aver- 
age only about $1.5 million every 
month. 


Exports to North Vietnam also aver- 
age about $1.5 million every month 
but the trend indicates that Haiphong’s 
purchases from here will probably be 
further curtailed. Japan and China are 
now developing their direct trade with 
North Vietnam. 


HK/Burma Trade—Trade with Burma 
was discouragingly quiet. Shortage of 
foreign exchange in Rangoon restricted 
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Burma’s purchases from HK and other 
sources to only essentials. Authorities 
there also procure various supplies 
direct from manufacturing countries 
whenever possible. Several shipments 
of wheat flour were made to Rangoon- 
These consignments were _ actually 
ordered in April but L/Cs arrived only 
in mid-May. Towards monthend, Ran- 
goon invited tenders from local spin- 
ners for the supply of 4,000 bales of 
cotton yarn. Several local mills have 
already submitted their quotations but. 
results are not yet known. 


HK/Ceylon Trade—Exports from 
here to Ceylon totalled about 2,000 
tons consisting chiefly of chilli, plastics, 
cotton goods, camphor products and 
metalware. Colombo bought the bulk 
of its-supplies direct from China and 
Japan. The possibility of reactivating 
HK/Ceylon trade to the previous level 
is very remote. 


HK/Avstralia Trade—Australia sent 
here 6,000 tons of wheat, wheat flour, 
fruits, dairy products, frozen food and 
other consumer goods. Exports how-. 
ever amounted to only about 1,500 tons. 
and consisted mostly of HK products: 
such as cotton textiles, rattanware, 
enamelware and other metalware. De- 
mand from Australia for printed cloth 
did not register any appreciable im- 
provement after restrictions on the 
import of this item were lifted there. 
Demand for produce remained selective 
because Australian importers were pro- 
curing their supplies direct from China. 


HK/New Zealand Trade—Demand 
from NZ for HK manufactures _ this 
year is slightly better than last year. 
Improvements however are limited by 
import restrictions there. Consequent- 
ly, exports to NZ remained stagnant 
last month consisting chiefly of irregular 
shipments of knitwear, garments and 
plastics. 


HK/Africa Trade—With the excep- 
tion of shipments to French West and 
Equatorial Afzica, exports to African 
markets declined this year. Since 
April, exports to French West and 
Equatorial Africa also dropped because 
authorities there cut non-essential im- 

orts on account of the shortage of 
oreign exchange. During May, ex- 
ports of HK products and foodstuffs to 
South Africa were comparatively steady 
throughout the month. The marketing 
of HK products in African territories 
is not only meeting keen competition 
from Chinese goods but also facing im- 
port restrictions in various countries. 
Uganda was considering to impose new 
import duties on textiles which will fall 
heaviest on low-grade cloth from HK, 
Japan and India to protect Uganda’s 
new textile industry at Jinja. 


HK/Canada Trade—Canada main- 
tained steady shipments of wheat flour, 
wheat, canned food, pharmaceuticals, 
office appliances, paper products and 
other consumer goods to the local mar- 
ket; consignments however were limited 
to small lots because most supplies 
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were imported for local. consumption. 
Exports of produce and HK manufac- 
tures to Canada improved slightly this 
year but still remained on a low level; 
HK products constituted more than 50 
per cent of the total tonnage. 


HK/India & Pakistan Trade—Ex- 
ports to these two countries remained 
quiet. Imports of cotton yarn, cotton 
cloth and other supplies from both 
countries declined. 


HK/North Borneo Trade—North 
Borneo sent here over 10,000 tons of 
rubber, timber, firewood and_ other 
staples. Exports during the first half 
month were slow; there were only small 
lots of sugar, cement and other con- 
struction materials, mostly of Chinese 
origin. Towards monthend however 
demand from North Borneo improved 
possibly due to the reactivated reex- 
ports of cotton goods, foodstuffs and 
sundries from there to Indonesia and 
other markets. 


HK COMMODITY MARKETS 


Produce—Local dealers who went to 
‘Canton obtained only limited quantities 
of feather, woodoil, egg products and 
other popular staples for buyers from 
Japan, UK and Europe. China has 
not actually limited the supply of 
‘various popular items but quotations to 
the local market are usually much 
higher than direct offers to Europe and 
other buyers. Only in the cases of 
citronella oil, camphor products and 
menthol crystal are offers from Shang- 
hai and Canton attractive because 
Chinese products have to compete with 
Taiwan goods on the local market. 
Imports of beans and other. produce 
from SE Asia also declined because 
cost had gone up after Japan’s direct 
purchases from these countries. 


Orders from Japan, UK, Europe at 
present are mostly for small lots not 
enly on account of short stock here 
but also because these countries are 
procuring the bulk of their supplies 
direct from China. For example, West 
Germany, UK and Holland ordered hog 
easing, feathers and other produce 
from Canton for direct shipments to 
Hurope during May. The reduction of 
freight rates for cargo from Chinese 
ports to Europe will further handicap 
HK’s reexports of produce to Europe. 


Following the break-up of China/ 
Japan trade talks, Japanese business- 
men sent here more enquiries for beans, 
maize, gallnut, cassia, mustard seed, 
cassia oil, raw silk and other produce 
but most transactions were handicapped 
by low buying offers and inadequate 
‘supply here. The China Resources Com- 
pany here refused to accept orders on 
« & f or cif Japan basis. 


Metals—The supply situation im- 
proved with the arrival of various 
popular items from US, UK, Europe 
and Japan. Exports however remain- 
ed low during the month. Demand 
from China was selective and low 


buying offers also restricted the 
volume of business. Exports to SE 
Asia were limited to small lots of base 
metals and structural steels to Thai- 
land, Laos, Cambodia and Philippines. 
Prices here however remained steady 
throughout the month because local 
demand for structural steels and base 
metals was strong. This encouraged 
many dealers to book more steel plates 
from Europe, galvanized iron sheets and 
box strappings from Japan, zinc sheets 
from Australia, and waste waste from 
US and UK. With the exception of 
indents for round bars from China and 
Taiwan, replenishment costs of other 
items of Japanese, British and Euro- 
pean origins were firm particularly to- 
wards monthend when quotations from 
US advanced. 


Paper—Both Korea and Taiwan sent 
here more enquiries than orders for 
various printing, packing and writing 
paper. Seoul buyers were not keen 
because they were importing most of 
their requirements direct from Europe 
and other supplying sources. Taiwan 
buyers cut purchases to a minimum be- 
cause they considered prices too high 
on account of the new exchange rates. 
Orders from SE Asia, mostly from Thai- 
land and Cambodia, covered only a few 
items and quantities involved were 
also insignificant. Consequently, the 
volume of exports was very small. 


On the other hand, local, demand for 
almost all popular items of printing, 
packing and writing paper was strong 
throughout the month; interest however 
was centred chiefly on Chinese and 
Japanese products. Dealers here book- 
ed about $10 million worth of straw 
board, caps. kraft, manifold, sulphite, 
woodfree, flint and poster from China 
to meet the demand. 


Prices here remained firm because 
cif offers from Europe were still high 
in spite of the recent cut in freight 
charges for paper from Europe to HK. 


Industrial Chemicals—The market 
was kept active mainly by demand from 
local factories; exports were sluggish. 
Taiwan, Korea and SE Asia enquired 
for a number of popular items but low 
buying offers handicapped _ trading. 
Prices were steady in general but 
Chinese products such as sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium nitrate, caustic soda, 
lithopone, glycerine, etc. registered 
slight drops because supply exceeded 
demand. On the other hand, shellac 
firmed on dwindled stock and gum 
arabic improved on advanced cost. 


Pharmaceuticals—Singapore, Korea 
and local pharmaceutical manufacturers 
provided steady demand for fine chemi- 
cals. Interest however was. centred 
on a few items only and the trading 
volume was restricted by low stocks. 
Prices were steady in general but sac- 
charine crystals declined under heavy 
supply from China and Japan. Local 
dispensaries reported steady retail busi- 
ness in penicillin tablets, dihydro- 
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streptomycin, isoniazide tablets, aspirin 
tablets and other patent medicines. 


Cotton Yarn—Steady local demand 
and orders from Thailand and Indo- 
nesia kept HK yarn firm. Towards 
monthend, local mills also submitted 
tenders to Rangoon for the supply of 
cotton yarn to Burma. Orders from 
Thailand also covered Pakistan and 
Indian products while Indonesia also 
favoured Chinese brands. Reduced 
imports from Pakistan, China and 
India as well as firmer quotations from 
Pakistan and Japan further strengthen- 
ed the market. 


Cotton Piecegoods—HK grey cloth 
retained steady local demand and re- 
gular exports to UK, Hurope, Africa, 
US and SE Asia. Reexports of import- 
ed brands slowed down. Chinese grey 
was weak on the spot market; local 
factories absorbed some of the stock 
but the supply still exceeded the de- 
mand. China’s increased direct  ship- 
ments of cotton cloth to SE Asia will 
further discourage local dealers from 
booking this item from China. 
Japanese grey cloth remained steady in 
spite of slow reexports; local demand 
was steady and cost firmed. 


Rice—Bangkok quotations firmed be- 
cause Philippines, Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia were buying a total of 140,000 
tons of rice from Thailand. Shipments 
of Thai rice to the local market were 
also curtailed. Towards monthend, 
Cambodia suspended shipments of rice 
to HK on account of short supply. The 
local rice market was therefore firm. 
Prices however did not skyrocket be- 
cause although imports from Thailand 
were lower than in the previous month 
and supply from Cambodia was cut off, 
stock here remained adequate. 


Government also increased import 
quota for the third quarter to 78,480 
tons instead of 75,210 tons for the 
second quarter. The quota for the 
first quarter was 72,600 tons. Had 
there been no government control over 
imports requiring licensed importers to 
keep a certain quantity of stock all 
year round, most importers would have 
raised prices to a much higher level 
during the month. Local rice retailers 
however suggested to Government that 
a public commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the present system of 
restricting importation of rice to a 
selected number of firms with a view 
to lowering prices. 


Wheat Flour—Exports remained 
quiet; only Thailand bought some 
Canadian flour and Burma some HK 
products. Local consumption was weak 
with the approach of the warm wea- 
ther. New shipments continued to ar- 
rive from Canada, Japan, US and Aus- 
tralia. The volume of these imports 
was curtailed but supply still exceeded 
demand in the local market on account 
of the slow exports. Prices for both 
local and imported brands continued to 
drop. 
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Sugar—The market opened sluggish 
but improved slightly during the month 
when imports from Taiwan were cur- 
tailed, local demand improved, and 
indents from Taipei did not drop as 


previously anticipated. Exports also 
reactivated to a limited extent; Laos 
absorbed some Taiwan sugar, Africa 


while Singapore 


bought HK products, 
favoured Chinese 


and North Borneo 
granulated sugar. 


Cement—HK cement retained strong 
local demand especially after imports 
from Japan curtailed. Japan however 
remained the No. 1 supplier of cement 
to the local market. Exports to North 
Borneo, Singapore, Malaya and Thailand 
remained active but consisted chiefly of 
Chinese and Japanese goods because 
Hongkong products were slightly more 
expensive. 


HK COMMODITY PRICES 


PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangsi, $104 per 
quintal. Cassia—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 
lignea, forward, 135s per 80-lb bale 
e & f Pakistan. Hen Egg Yolk—Pow- 
der, spray process, North China, 5s 6d 
pound c & f Canada. Whole Hen Egg 
—Powder, spray process, North China, 
5s 2d ¢c & f Canada. Albumen—Dried, 
Tientsin, 7s 10d pound c & f Europe. 
Goose Feather—HK _ processed, GGS 
90%, 4s 9d pound c & f Europe. Dyed 
Hen Feather—HK, 11d; East China, 
55d—c & f Europe per pound. Garlic 
(untoasted)—Kwangtung, 1st quality, 
$86 quintal. Hupeh, Ist, 64. Gypsum 
—Hupeh, white, $13.50 picul. Hunan, 
brown, $12. Camphor Tablets—HK, 
prices per pound: 1/16-0z ‘tablets, $3; 


1/8-0z tablets, $2.90; 1/4-0z, $2.85; 
1/2-0z, $2.80. Menthol Crystal—HK, 
$37 per lb. Shanghai, $37. Taiwan, 
$26. Peppermint Oi l—Shanghai, 
$22.50 Ib. Taiwan, $14.50. HK, 
$14.50. Red Chilli (dried)—Honan 


£67 c & £ Colombo. Kweichow, new, 
small, £112 e¢ & f Colombo. Shensi, 
new, $1,150 cif Kuching. Hunan, B 
grade, $1,000 cif Port Swettenham.— 
all per metric ton. Rosin—South 
China, mixed A grade, $102 guintal; 
WG grade, £63/15/0d per metric ton 
e & f Australia. Castor Seed—Cam- 
bodia, $52 picul. Hemp Seed—Kwang- 
si, large, $85 picul. Mustard Seed— 
Tientsin, $75 picul. Sesame—Africa, 
yellowish-white, $90 picul. Thailand, 
black, new, $92; brown, $76. 

bodia, brown, $74; black, $93. 
seed Oil—China, 7s 5d lb c & f Europe. 
HK, $700 picul spot. Citronella Oil— 
Hainan, forward, $2.70 lb. Taiwan, 
forward, US$0.58 lb c & £ New York. 
Camphor Oil—Taiwan, $120 _picul. 
China, $116: Cassia Oil—China, 
80/85%, 18s 4d lb c & f Europe. Tur- 
pentine—South China, 1st grade, for- 
ward, £71 metric ton c & f Europe. 
Woodoil—China, refined, in drum, c & f 
Australia, £125 long ton; c & f New 
Zealand, £130. metric ton; c & f£ Cana- 
da, £120 metric ton. Gallnut—China, 


£355 metric ton ec & f Europe. South 
Korea, $310 picu' spot. Maize—Cam- 
bodia, yellow, forward, $23.40 picul. 
Burma, yellow, $21.20. Black Bean— 
Kwangsi, small, new, $43 picul. Green 
Pea—Kiangsu, large, $57.50  picul. 
Thailand, large, new, $78. Cambodia, 


ist, $72. Red Bean—South Vietnam, 
new, $36 picul. ‘Tientsin, $84. Soya 
Bean—Dairen, new, $49.50 _ picul. 
Green Bean—Honan, large, $45.50 


picul. Groundnut (shelled) —Thailand, 
$71.50 picul. Groundnut Qil—Africa, 
$140 picul. China, $98/$120. Cam- 
bodia, $136. Soyabean Oil—Japan, 
$100 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Europe or 
Japan: 1/8” x 3/4” x 3/4”, $44 picul; 
1/2” x 4” x 4, $39. M.S. Flat Bars 
—tEurope or Japan: 1/8” x 1/2” to 
1%”, $43 picul; 1/4” x 1” to 2”, $42. 
BUCO TAWA? Be GRRE iy TE OSTRS AUR? se 
1/2” to 1”, $35. M.S. Round Bars— 
Europe: 3/4” and 7/8” diameter, 
$32.50 picul;-2” dia, $33. HK:1/2” 
to 7/8” dia, $33.50; 1” dia, $34. M.S. 
Square Bars—Europe or Japan: 5/8”, 
$42.50 picul; 3/4” to 1”, $42. M.S. 
Plates—Japan, 4’ x 8’, 1/8’, $50 picul. 
Galvanized Steel Sheets—UK, 4’ x 8’, 
3/32”, 56c pound. Steel Wire Rope— 
—UK, 24 x 6 x 7, 2”, $1.45 pound. 
HK, 24 x 6 x 720’, 2”, $1.05. Tinplate 
Waste Waste—Coked: UK, 18” x 24’, 
$85 per case of 200 lbs. Electrolytic: 
US, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, $74 per 200 
lb; UK, $72. Misprint: US, 18” x 24” 
and larger, $37.50 picul.’ Blackplate 
Waste Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and 
larger, G29/G33, $43 picul. Gal- 
vanized Iron Sheets—Japan, 3’ x 7’, 
USSG 24 and 26, 55c lb; USSG 28, 57c. 
Tinplates—UK, 20” x 28”, $125 per 
200-lb case.of 12 sheets with  tin- 
lining. Blackplates—Japan, 3’ x 6’ 
G24 and 26, $64 picul. Aluminum 
Sheets—Japan, 99.5% alloy, 4’ x 8’, 
G18, $1.95 lb. Black Iron Pipe— 
Europe, 18’ to 22’, 1%” dia, 82c foot; 
2%” dia, $1.85 ft. Galvanized Iron 
Pipe—Europe, 1” dia, 72¢ foot; 14” 
dia, 95c. Steel Box Strapping— 
Japan,:blue annealed, 5/8’, G27, 49c 
Ib. Wire Nails—HK, 3/4” x 17, $65 
picul. Europe, $78 per keg of 1 picul 
for 1/2”, 18 BWG Wrought Iron 
ee choice, $215 per ton; 2nd, 


PAPER 


Newsprint—In reels, 31”, 50/52 gr, 
prices per pound: US, 44c; Canada, 
44c; China, 43%c; Japan, 41c; Nor- 
way, 43%c; Austria, 48c; Finland, 
43%6c; Europe, 42%c. In reams, 31” 
x 43”, 50/52 gr, 48/50-lb ream, prices 
per ream: Europe, $23; Japan, $18.50; 
China, $21. Flint—Coloured, China, 
31-lb ream, $31.50 ream. Prime Glas- 
sine—30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” x 40’: 
Europe, $32.50 ream; Japan, $32.50; 
China, $27.50. Coloured, . Germany, 
France or Austria, $38.50. Cellophane 
—30 gr, 36” x 39”: UK, $67 ream; 


“377-lb ‘drum, 38c. 
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Japan, $61.50; Italy, $64.50; Sweden, 
$65; France, $63. Duplex Board— 
Sweden, 31” x 43”, 200 gr, 240-lb 
ream, $138 ream. Czechoslovakia, 230 
gr, 220-lb ream, $113 ream. Chip 
Board—Norway, 290 gr, 280-lb ream, 
31” x 43”, with grey back, 53c lb; 250. 
gr, 240-lb ream, $121 ream. Ivory 
Board—Europe, 210/300 gr, 197/285- 
lb ream, 31” x 43”, $1.15 lb; Japan, 
98c. M.G. Pure Sulphite—Sweden, 20 
gr, 17-lb ream, 30” x 40”, $14 ream; 
Norway, $13.50. China, 21 gr, 24%-lb 
ream, 55” x 47”, $14.40 ream. M.G. 
Pure White Sulphite—Sweden, 34 gr, 
40-lb ream, 35” x 47’, locally repacked 
in ream, $28 ream. M.G. White Sul- 
phite—Czechoslovakia or Germany, 40. 
gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $30 ream. 
M.G. Ribbed Pitched Kraft—Sweden,. 
100 gr, 117-Ib ream, 35” x 47”, $94 
ream; Japan, $72.50. M.G. Pure Rib- 
bed Kratt—austria, 39 gr, 46-lb ream, 
35” x 47”, $30.50 ream; Japan, $29.50. 
M.G. Rikbed Kraft—Europe, 60/150 
gr, 70/160-lb ream, 35” x 477, 69c¢ Ib. 
China, 48-lb ream, $23.70 ream. Bond 
—60 gr, 32-lb ream, 22” x 34’, white, 
per ream prices: Europe, with water 
mark and brand name, $26.50 to 
$31.50; Japan, $23.50. Coloured: 
Europe, $32.50; Japan, $25. Wood- 
free Printing—Japan, 50 gr, 48-lb 
ream, 31” x 48”, 70c lb. Poster— 
Japan, 31” x 43”, 58/60 gr, 56/57-lb 
ream, $41.50 ream. China, 17.2 “kilo, 
36-lb ream, $17.50; 19% kilo, 42-lb 
Team, $20.20. Tissue—Czechoslovakia, 
17 gr, 13%-lb ream, 25” x 44”, $15.50 
ream. Manifold—Sweden, 30 gr, 16- 
lb ream, ivory finish, 22” x 34’, $18.30 
ream. China, 28 gr, 15-lb ream, $12.30. 
Coloured: Europe, $18.50; China, 
$13.40. : 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid—Europe, glacial, 
99/100%, 25-kilo carboy, 78c Ib. 
Citric Acid—UK, crystal, 1-cwt keg, 


$2.10 lb. Oxalic Acid—Japan, crystal, 
50-kilo paper bag, 78c lb. Stearic Acid 
—tEurope, needle form, 112-lb gunny 
bag, $1 lb. Sulphuric Acid—HK, 750- 
Ib drum, 13c lb. Ammonium Chloride 
—UK, 1%-cwt gunny bag, $685. per 
ton. Bicarbonate of Ammonia— 
Europe, 50-kilo drum, $610 ton. Bicar- 
bonaté of Soda—China, refined, 50-kilo 
bag, $21 bag. Bleaching Powder—UK, 
35%, 50-kilo drum, forward, $87.50 
drum. Carbon Black—Germany, 145%- 


Ib case, $65 case. Caustic Soda— 
China, 200-kilo dram, $105 drum. 
Chlorate of Potash—Japan, 50-kilo 
case, 68c lb. Gum _ Arabic—Sudan, 


100-kilo bag, $1.01 lb. Gum Copal— 
Malaya, No. 1, 140-catty gunny bag, 
$212 picul. Gum Damar—Malaya, No. 
1, 140-catty gunny bag, $265 picul. 
Iron’ Oxide—Germany, 25-kilo paper 
bag, 28¢ lb. Lithopone—Kurope, 30%, 
50-kilo papér or gunnv bag, 35c¢ Ib. 
Mercury—lItaly, 76-lb flash, $2,550 
picul. Petrolatum—Germany, amber, 
280-kilo drum, 22c lb. US, amber, 
Potassium Nitrate 


—China, 100-kilo gunny bag, $55 
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picul. Silicate of Soda—China, 320- 
kilo drum, 38c kilo. Germany, 340- 
kilo drum, 48¢ kilo. Lemon Shellac— 
India, No. 1, 164-lb case, $225 picul. 
Soda Ash—China, 75-kilo bag, $23.50 
bag. UK, 70-kilo bag, light, $30.50 
bag. Sodium Hydrosulphite—UK, 50- 
kilo drum, $145 picul. Sodium Nitrate 
China, 50-kilo gunny bag, $25 picul; 
Germany, $27. Sodium Sulphide— 
China, 160-kilo drum, $600 ton. Tan- 
ning Extract—Agrica, 105-lb gunny 
bag, 47¢ lb. Zinc Oxide—China, 5(- 
kilo gunny bag, 60c lb; Germany, 68c; 


Africa, 70c. 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
Penicillin Oral Tablets—UK, ex- 


pirate date 1961, 64c per carton of 12 
tablets each of 50,000 units; US, 1962, 
66c. Procaine Penicillin-G (in oil with 
aluminum monostearate, 800,000 units 
per cc)—UK, 1960, $1.40 per 10 cc 
vial; US, 1962, $2.25. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin—UK, 1962, 69c per vial of 1 
gram; US, 1961, 94c. Sulfadiazine 
Powder—Australia, $21 lb; UK, $21. 
Sulfaguanidine Powder—UK, $7.80 lb; 
Europe, $7.60. Sulfanilamide Powder 
—UK, $4.70 lb; Europe, $4.25. Amido- 
pyrin—Hurope, $17.50 to $18 lb. Vita- 
min C Powder—Europe, $53.50 kilo; 
Canada, $58. Bl Powder—Europe, 
$195 kilo. Caffeine Alkaloid—Europe, 
$11.70 to $17.50 per lb. DDT Powder 
—lItaly, 75% papa para, $1.70 lb. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Brands—Yarn of 10 
counts, $740 to $880 per bale; 12’s, 
$830 to $920; 20’s, $880 to $1,020; 


30’s, $1,265; 32’s, $1,250 to $1,360; 
40’s, $1,380 to $1,460; 42’s, $1,560. 
Japanese Brands—40’s, $1,300 to 
$1,340; 42’s, $1,410 to $1,440. Indian 


Brands-——10’s, $710 to $745; 20’s, $860 
to $960; 32’s, $1,080.. Pakistan Brands 
—10’s, $710 to $795; 20’s, $865 to 
$950; 21’s, $890 to $960; 32’s, $1,130 
to $1.250. South Korean Brands— 
10’s, $800; 20’s, $970; 32’s, $1,250. 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 


Grey Sheeting—Chinese brands: 63 
x 64, 36” x 40 yds, $32.50 pce; 72 x 
69, 38” x 40% yds, $25.50; 60 x 60, 
36” x 40 yds, $31.80; 60 x 56, 36” x 
40 yds, $31. HK brands: 60 x 56, 
36” x 40 yds, forward, $36.50 to $37.50 
pe. Indian brands: 44 x 48, 35” x 40 
vds, $22.50 pe; 40: x 86, 35” x 40 yds, 
$21.50; 44 x 40, 36” x 40 yds, $21. 
Japanese brands: 72 x 69, 38” x 40% 
yds, $25.80 pe. Grey Jean—Chinese 
brands, $25.50 pe. HK brands, $27 vc. 
White Shirting—Japanese brands, 367’, 
$1.29 per yard. 


RICE 


White Rice, 100% Whole—Thailand, 
special, $60.50 picul; 2nd grade, $57.90. 
White Rice—Thailand: 5%, new, Ist, 
$56.50; 15%, new, 1st, $54.50 picul. 
Cambodia: special, $53.10; 1st, $50.90; 
2nd, $49.50. Chinese: 1st, $53.90; 


2nd, $52.80. Burma, $44 picul. Broken 
Rice—Thailand: Al extra, $47.50; Al 
special, old, $45.20; C1 special, old, 
$35.30. Cambodia, $40.30 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Brands—$12.40 to $13.50 
per 50-lb bag. American Brands—$26 
per 100-lb bag; $14.30 per 50-lb bag. 
Canadian Brands—$31.50 per 100-lb 
bag; $15.30 to $16.30 per 50-lb bag. 
Japanese Brands—$11.60 to $12.70 
per 50-lb bag. Hongkong Brands— 
$33.50 per 150-lb bag; $12 to $17 per 
50-lb bag. 


SUGAR 
Granulated White Sugar—Taiwan 
refined, No. 24, $41.10 picul. Canton, 
$38.70. HK, fine, $40.40. Japan, 
fine, $41.20. Granulated Brown Sugar 
—Taiwan, refined, No. 18, $35.70. HK, 
$33.60. Indonesia, $38.50. Africa, 
2nd, $35.70. 
CEMENT 


Ordinary Cement—Hongkong brands: 
Emeralcrete, $7.20 ° per 112-lb bag; 
Emerald, $6.05 per 112-lb bag and 
$5.50 per 100-lb bag. Japanese brands, 
$5.40 per 100-lb bag. Chinese brands, 
forward, 45-kilo bags, $105 per metric 
ton ex-ship HK. White Cement—HK, 
Snowcrete, $73 per 375-lb drum; $16 
per l-cwt bag. Japan, $14.50 per 1- 
owe bag. France, $14.40 per 50-kilo 
ag. 


NEW COMPANIES 
HONGKONG 


Following new limited liability com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
fortnight ended April 19 (all capital is 
nominal and in Hongkong Dollars) :— 


IN 


K. S. Sze & Sons—Importers & ex- 
porters; Capital, 200,000; Alexandra 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Kong-Shun, 3 On Lan Street, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Sze Nien-Dak, same 
address, student. Sveen Shipping Co. 
Ship Owners; Capital, 20,000; 109 
Alexandra House, Hongkong; Sub- 
secribers: B. Naess, 466 The Peak, 
Hongkong, shipping agent; S. Lothe, 
161 Kellett Grove, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, shipping agent. Lansing & Co. 
—Importers & _ exporters; Capital, 
100,000; 169 Lockhart Road, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Chau Chik Woon, 
169 Lockhart Road, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; Tsui Wai Ying, 169 Lockhart 
Road, Hongkong, married woman. Asia 
Post Arts Institute—Dealers in mint 
and used stamps; Capital, 50.000; 507 
Holland House, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: James O’Young, 2 Fung Fai 
Terrace, Hongkong, merchant; Chu 
Chang Sing, 43 Mosque Junction, 
Hongkong, merchant. Sun Ya Restau- 
rant—Keepers of Chinese restaurants; 
Capital, 1,200,000: Champagne Court, 
Kimberley Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 


Sze 
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Chau Kwan Nin, 1 New Eastern Ter- 
race, Hongkong, merchant; Chan Oi 
Tong, 630A Nathan Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Tsui Shui Kwong, 21 
Cameron Read, Kowloon, merchant; 
Wong Sui Lun, 923 kitz Apartments, 
King’s Road, Hongkong, merchant; Tse 
Sieu Hung, 15 Ching Wa Street, Hong- 
kong, merchant. Asiatic Pacific Co.— 
Importers & exporters; Capital, 100,- 
000; Subscribers: John Austin Willard, 
21414 De La Osa, Woodland Hills, 
California, U.S.A., merchant; Malcolm 
Edward McPherson, 1125 Poppen Dr., 
Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A., merchant. 
The Monotype Corporation (Far East) 
—Manufacturers and merchants of 
Printers’ supplies; Capital, 2,000; 307- 
309 Marina House, Hongkong; Sub- 
seribers: D. Brittan Evans, 17 Shek O, 


Hongkong, sclicitor; F. D. Hammend, 
86 Dina House, Hongkong, solicitor. 
Rootes (Asia )—Engine-Construction 


and Repairing; Capital, 800,000; c/o 
Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, Alexandra 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers; Her- 
bert Rees Baker, The Hongkong Club, 
Hongkong, chartered accountant; Guy 
Beaumont Howell, 69 Kadoorie Avenue, 
Kowloon, chartered accountant. United 
Arts Motion Picture Cerporation— 
Dealers of films; Capital, 200,000; 29 
Kimberley Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Chiu Chu, 10 Granville Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant; Chiu Lin, 11 
Stewart Road, Hongkong, mar- 
ried woman. Raytex International 
(H.K.)—Importers & exporters; Capi- 
tal, 100,000; Subscribers: Kwok Chung 
Ching, 34H Braga Circuit, Kowloon, 
merchant; H.C.S.N. Duray, 801 Shaws 
Building, Kowloon, merchant. Colony 
Handknits—Importers & exporters; 
Capital, 50,000; 170D Boundary 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers: Halim 
Salim Azar, 51 Nga Tsin Wai Road, 


Kowloon, merchant; Goh Boon Seng, 
51A Nga Tsin Wai Road, Kowloon, 
merchant. Wang Yip Construction Co. 


—Capital, 200.000; 45, Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers: Chan 
Ming Shan, 6 Kent Road, Kowloon, en- 
gineer; Woo Chan Sum, 100 Ma Tau 
Wei Road, Kowloon, merchant. Wallem 
& Co. (Singapore)—Shipowners; Capi- 
tal, 1.000,000; Registered Office, Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Bank Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: R. Reiertsen, 68 
Deep Water Bay, Hongkong. company 
director; F. G. Nigel, 35 Deep Water 
Bay Road, Hongkong, solicitor. Man- 
hattan Garments—Makers of garments; 
Capital, 200.000; 801 Fu House. Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: James Koh-Shing 
Wang, 3 Osmanthus Road, Yau Yat 
Chuen, Kowloon, merchant; Shih-Hwei 
Ma, 14 Prat Avenue. Kowloon, mer- 
chant. Ta Sheng Investment Co—To 
deal in securities; Capital. 1,000,000; 
Subscribers: Yau Cho Wing, 23 Ven- 
tris Road, Hongkong, merchant; Yau 
Kan Kan, 23 Ventris Road, Hongkong, 
married woman. Albert Lee Co. 
(H.K.)—Importers & exporters; Capi- 
tal, 300,000; 212 Man Yee Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Lee Fung 
Hing, 27 Jardine’s Bazaar, Hongkong, 
merchant; Gong Wing Fon, 142 Austin 
Road, Kowloon, merchant. 
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Economic REevIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1957 


PART I 


UNITED KINGDOM 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations _ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof .............-.... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 


including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 
dressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 
and reclaimed 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 
minerals, excluding coal, 
leum and precious stones 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and _ re- 
latedemmatertalss: cc ee see cce re. cee 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
derivatives  _........-.. EN sear P obro ees 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals 
from coal, petroleum and natural 


petro- 


Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 
Essential oils and perfume 
terials; toilet, polishing 
cleansing preparations 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and ‘products 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. _......... 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) 
Paper, naperboard 
tures=thereote eee 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products .... 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
N.e.s. 
Silver, 
jewellery 
Base metals 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinerv other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 


ma- 
and 


and manufac- 


gems 


platinum, and 


SP PUANCES ester een 
Transvort equipment ____... 
Prefabricated buildings: scorttery 

plumbing. heating &  lichtine 


fixtures & fittings 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

1,060,335 
2,744,487 
402,279 
3,576,354 
2,333,221 
2,594,241 
6,195,516 
328,797 
1,758,234 
5,623,373 
18,343,025 


80,354 


10,507 
120,597 
10,593,936 


307,508 
1,944,542 
638,351 
1,917,948 
1,976,365 
10,766,490 
16,744 
14,948,780 
20,814,317 
9,253,375 
1,030,149 
24,011,597 


1,654,606 
5,629,624 


482,303 
9,410,016 
100,622,288 
9,353,002 
8,270,528 


_.. 102,467,658 


29,425,869 
75,214,712 


55,398,016 
77,117,673 


4,401,960 
1,665,091 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


579,402 
1,073 
333,657 
54,470 
7,821,887 


1,980,758 


1,177,887 


1,334,660 
867 


1,690,098 
998.644 


60,554 
451,302 
10,633,985 


4,969,189 
176,340 


3,474 


2,285,918 


27,500 
al srirat 


430,975 
219,822 
130,418,678 
2,384,647 
3,035,633 


334,647 
2,660 


2,943,715 
680,621 


5,230,263 
491,057 


DIVISION 


Travel goods, handbags and similar 
articles 
Clothing 


Footwear 
Professional, scientific and control- 


ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


254,244 
15,130,997 
2,524,634 
10,162,494 
13,702,289 


667,279,421 
.. 174,621,561 
841,900,982 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


2,144,936. 
93,262,456 
31,113,712. 

996,565 


28,345,898 
13,371 


336,749,032 


4,112,254 


340,861,286. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
Mmedible; "nte:s7, = cae eee 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
derivatives 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
eluding furniture) 


spices and 


Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures) thereof” See he Re eee xd 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 


articles and related products _. 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 

n.e.s. 
Silver, 

jewellery 


gems 


platinum, 


Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings: 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 


sanitary, 


lighting 


articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 


line instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured  arti- 
Clos, (nvenoey Pek Ne ee 
Total 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


3,134,738 
923,653 


11,200 


461,520 


4,531,111 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

150. 

9,352 

4,775 

42,336 


88 
43,529 


30,902 


3,070 


57,055 
17,351 
21,968 
441 
2,706,033 
233,653 
80,592 
357,717 
33,461 
63,313 
4,587 


412,205 
25.940 


185,981 
40,511,177 


101,913 


49,570 
463,084 
15,460,243 


June 12, 1958 


EAST AFRICA, BRITISH 


DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations .......... 734 1,474 
Piso anu fish preparations ............ 645,773 31,245 
Cereais and -cereai preparations .... 8 128,269 
}Fruis anu vegetables ...............---.. Se 49,712 
Sugar and sugar preparations ........ all 323,449 
Lolice, vea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof 2.22.02... 698,320 1,088 
Feeaing stuts for animals (not in- 

cluding unmilled cereals) .......... 4,796 — 
Miscelianeous tood preparations .... 2,212 24,073 
Hiaes, skins and fur skins, un- 

GLESSEC is cecccacisn-t + tose eee ee 4,510 —— 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 3,869,937 = 
‘Vextile fibres and waste .......00...0..... 56,938,080 st 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 

ECO, CACHE. see artes eee 3,799,579 11,573 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 

essential oils), fats, greases and 

MeriVablVvies: Reis uceseecucapsuneee ce 888,653 — 
Chemical elements and compounds 128,209 9,425 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 

WNACCTIAIS Senet e oe ee == 48,420 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 

terials; toilet, ‘ polishing and 

cleansing preparations. .............. = 10,456 
Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and products 337,602 159,223 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s,, & .dréssed furs: ...0.......---<- — 249,791 
Rubber manufactures,.n.e.s. .......... — 5,008 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 

lading furniture) | 0 efece 17,877 25,429 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 

Turesithereore oe ee oer. be es 3,831 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products .... — 5,700,694 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 

Weis GAs SES Se PORE Le tat: Ee 2 — 212,975 
Silver, platinum, 

HOw Cllr Vat sct cere amen es — 67,929 
ipase metals! (220120... o. — 46,969 
Manufactures of metals — 3,715,809 
Machinery other than electric ...... ke = 12,493 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

AUPUARCOS Pte een 2,754 125,670 
Transport equipment © ..................---- 14,722 21,600 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing. heating & lighting 

fixtures’ & fittings _............... ae rd — 1,253,092 
Furniture and fixtures  _................ — 73,486 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 

articles ; ae 813,781 
Clothing — 16,326.767 
Footwear = 444,928 
Professinnal. scientific and control- 

line instruments: nhotorrankic & 

ontiesl conds: watches *& clocks — 79,392 
Miscollanes-ns marufactured  arti- 

Clés N68 Le ee hr Oe Pee aa 1,151,440 

COLE ee ee eee ee 67,352,924 31,129,491 
MAURITIUS 

DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 

H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Meat and meat preparations .......... — 29,421 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 8,409 
Fish and fish preparations —.......... —_— 64,578 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... — 10,205 
Fruits and vegetables _............... — 118,699 
Sugar and sugar preparations -....... 2,376,000 1,778 


DIVISION 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Misceitaneous tood preparations .... 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Uil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 
and. reclaimed) s:ss.cetes eee 
Crude  fertiuzers and 
minerals, excluding coal, petro- 
leum and precious stones ............ 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds 


Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
Materials pee are eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
GU CESS Feo cscsecosuscanecemnceesecesneeeeeerines 
Hssential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 


cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 
Leather, leather manufactures 
NOs Oo OLESSEG: LUrce, ene ee 
“Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures: thereots): = a eens x 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products .... 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Silver, 
jewellery 
Base metals 
Manufactures of metals ............ een 
Machinery other than electric ........ 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 


platinum, 


APPLIANCES ie wea ease --ee eae eedan bese sea 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 


Fixtures: 7 tchines eee eee 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 

articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and control- 

ling instruments; photographic & 
ovtical goods: watches & clocks 


Miscellaneous manufactured  arti- 
les: Wie Sis Peek solace reveeeeec ceeces 
ALO CA ie eee a: RE A 
NIGERIA 

DIVISION 


Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables _.....0000.2-22000... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations: .... 
Chemical elements and compounds 


Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
ANALOTIRIS pile bs een ee ares 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 


eleansing preparations 


767 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


36,962 
89,273 


6,255 
111433 


1,011 


63 


108,563 
12,066 


1,755 
21,083 


6,570 
51,287 


7,375 
5,078 


27,388 
86,989 
1,371,386 
123,531 
11,808 
1,900 
316,614 
76,905 
90,454 
79,324 
73,818 
165,801 
1,749,799 
506,969 
23,584 


620,221 


2,483,168 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


aia 


5,918,355 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


11,377 
1,674 
6,548 


75,114 
7,239 
85,090 


11,145 


189,846 


768 
DIVESTOU IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed “urs -....-...--------- — BAY At 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ---------- — 1,876 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 

cluding furniture)  ........-------------- — 2,253 
Paper aperboard and manufac- 

AT dig eT Oe ND oe me 13,552 

xtile arn, fabrics, made-up 
a utceonal related products ce — 2,443,512 
Non-metallic mineral] manufactures, 

TC ieee ee ea See ee eae erected oe 719,927 
Silver latinum gems and 

jewellerv Neos hare CL ee — 149,703 
Manufactures of metals -......... — 14,994,696 
Machinery other than electric -...... oo 630 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

SUD LAT CCR race eee ee — 182,185 
Transport equipment —_— 3,390 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures) dibbin g's: 2s seer ease — 1,156,615 
Purniture aud fixtures  =-2--2:::-.-.- — 15,737 
‘Travel goods, handbags and similar 

articles — 533,686 
Clothing — 8,190,634 
Footwear oes 496,830 
Professional, scientific and control- 

ling instruments; photoeraphic & 

optical goods; watches & clocks — 99,385 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 

Cles, Ne:S) ch ean —- 1,484,450 

if Bn <3 Cay pe meet nen ae ee ny ONE Poet in 0s — 30,878,371 

SOUTH AFRICA 
DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations .......... 9,688 3,386 

Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 950 

Fish and fish preparations -........... 24,286 239,621 

Cereals and cereal preparations .... 128,607 24,554 

Fruits and vegetables .............-----..-- 1,993,147 507,519 

Sugar and sugar preparations ........ 151,864 2,893 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof _.._............ —~ 27,629 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 

including unmilled cereals) ........ 239,144 = 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 217,267 69,034 
Beverages: are. os we vectee ete ene 85,284 Ba 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures —_ 37 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 

Messed. Reo pear ao eee ee ee 115,182 2,750 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 230,370 §23 


DIVISION 


Wood, lumber and cork 
Textile fibres and waste 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
medibleé, ‘dve:sh)) 2... eee 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
derivatives 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
materials. 9.0 ce eee eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 


Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 

Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 

Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. __....... 

Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) 

Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures thereof _. aed ehes eee 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products _.. 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
n.e.s. 

Silver, 
jewellery 

Base metals 

Manufactures of metals Bs 

Machinery other than electric ....... 

Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 

Transport equipment 

Prefabricated buildings; 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 

Furniture and fixtures 

Travel goods, handbags and similar 
articles 

Clothing 

Footwear 

Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellanecus manufactured arti- 
cles, neiss; ees, See ee 


platinum, 


sanitary, 
lighting 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Revitw 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

182,543 
365,215 
12,469,788 
685,984 
1,296,316 
41,320 


3,800 


132,354 
4,078 


74,963 
161,254 
2,081 


36,182,488 
32,634 


716,575 
5,000 


17,252 


2,550 
5,072 


55,609,132 


40,169,600 


95,778,732 


(To be Continued) 


EXPORTS. 
H.K.$ 
33,713 


1,277,050 


877,820 
169,772 


21,997 


28,781 
498,269 


171 

35,429 
37,704 
25,216,951 
97,799 
195,397 


1,816,783 


278,542 
17,000 


2,495,880 
173,239 
199,250 

6,422.904 
344,076 
114,522 

2,411,643 


43,643,588 


43,643,588 


